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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

HE greatest and the most unsuccessful of the air raids on 
I England took place on Saturday night and Sunday morning 
last. Thirteen airships crossed the coast, and while the majority 
confined their activities to aimless bomb-dropping in the Eastern 
Counties, three made for London and contrived to reach its 
outskirts. No casualties occurred in the Metropolitan Police 
district, though twenty-five houses were slightly damaged and 
two water-mains cut. Elsewhere one man and one woman 
were killed, eleven men and women and two children were 
injured, a church and a certain number of cottages were 
damaged, and a gasworks set on fire; but no military damage 
of any sort was caused. Two of the airships which approached 
London were beaten off, and a third, caught in the network of 
searchlights to the north of London about 2.15 a.m. and heavily 
bombarded by our anti-aircraft guns, was engaged by an aeroplane 
and sct on fire, falling in flames in a field at Cuffley, near Enfield. The 
half-burned bodies of the crew, sixteen in number, were discovered 
among the wreckage. The fall of the airship, like a great blazing 
torch, was visible for upwards of thirty miles round, and the great 
shout of exultation that went up added a final touch to the most 
wonderful spectacle witnessed in England since the war began. 


Lord French’s report on the raid bears witness to the efficacy of 
the new measures for the reduction and obscuration of lights. The 
raiding squadrons, he notes, ‘‘ instead of steering a steady course as 
on previous occasions, groped abcut in the darkness looking for a 
safe avenue of approach to their objectives.” A further communiqué 
issued on Tuesday afternoon stated that the main factor in the 
destruction of the airship was an aeroplane of the Royal Flying 
Corps, and the War Office simultaneously announced that the King 
had awarded the V.C. to Lieutenant William Leefe Robinson, 
Worcester Regiment and R.F.C., for most conspicuous bravery in 
attacking and destroying an enemy airship in circumstances of great 
difficulty and danger. Lieutenant Robinson had already been in 
the air for more than two hours and bad previously attacked another 
airship. The observation-car of a Zeppelin has been discovered 
hear the East Coast; this supports the statement of Lord French 
that at least one other of the raiders suffered severe damage from 
gunfire. Altogether, the raid has served to show how greatly our 
defences have been strengthened and improved, especially in the 
co-operation of searchlight and gunnery. We also deal with the 
subject in our leading columns. 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the gallantry of Lieutenant 
Robinson's exploit, and all who admire intrepid youth will sym- 
Pathize with his method of celebrating it. ‘1 was so pleased that 
m my excitement I pulled the ‘joystick’ and looped the loop 
several times,” before he showed his signal to stop firing and returned 
to the aerodrome. At the same time, we entirely agree with the 
wise words of caution addressed to the public by the Daily Chronicle. 
The main business of the British air services is not to save our 
civilian skins from Zeppelins. “The wonderful work done daily 
at the front—work of the utmost danger and difficulty, in which 
they are perpetually displaying bravery and skill which cannot be 

—is emphatically the main work. The war will be 
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decided at the fronts, not by Zeppelin raids over England; and the 
airmen at the front, who have not so far received over-many deco- 
rations, are contributing most vitally to that decision.” Let us 
here express our satisfaction that the resolve of the War Office to 
accord a soldiers’ funeral to the crew of the destroyed Zeppelin 
was carried out in spite of some newspaper protest. This was 
demanded by the decencics of warfare, apart from the fact that 
on the Western Front the German airmen have shown chivalry 
and respect to their antagonists. Our war is not with the dead 
but the living. 


Lest the element of the humorous should altogether be wanting 
in the proceedings, a Hertfordshire Coroner’s jury solemnly sat on 
the sixteen charred bodies at ‘The Plough Inn ’—could there be 
a more appropriate sign for this rustic Court ?—and brought in a 
verdict that the cause of death was “ injuries the result of the 
destruction of the Zeppelin,” and that the Zeppelin was “ brought 
down by the fire of a British aeroplane manned by Lieutenant 
Robinson, of the Royal Flying Corps.” We wonder, if this country 
were to be invaded and a great general action took place on a front 
of, say, thirty miles in which there were thirty or forty thousand 
men killed, whether on the day after the battle the Coroners 
of the counties affected would be busy empanelling juries and col- 
lecting evidence as to how the combatants met theirdeath. Perhaps 
some of our American readcrs may be able to inform us what 
was the procedure during the Civil War, for the Americans are 
quite as great devotee: of the Coroner’s inquest as ourselves, 
Was there an inquest after Antietam or Gettysburg ? 


But when all is said and done, it is a shame, in spite of Shake- 
speare’s example, to laugh at the Coroner’s inquest and ‘ crowners’ 
law.” There is something very characteristic of our people in just 
pounding on with an accustomed duty, however inappropriate it 
may be to the circumstances. ‘The law’s the law, and it’s got 
to be carried out,” is no doubt the impulse felt by all concerned, 
and who dare say that it is not a very fine one? It is one of the 
practical answers to the call of duty. 


The news from the Western Front is wholly good. During the 
course of the week there has been a constant, if also a slow and 
gradual, advance both by ourselves and by the French, an advance 
marked by the very best of all omens, the continuous taking of 
prisoners, and of men who for the most part willingly offered them- 
selves to the advancing troops of the Allies. The number was 
over eight thousand. Here we may mention that altogether since 
the beginning of the great push—i.e., July 1st—we and the French 
have captured something close on thirty-five thousand prisoners, 
the French being credited with about eighteen thousand and the 
British with about one thousand less. 


To be somewhat more specific, General Haig has stretched out his 
hand and laid it upon the whole of Guillemont and part of Ginchy, 
while the strong place of Combles is almost within his grasp. At 
any moment we may hear that our flag has been advanced up to 
and beyond it. On Wednesday afternoon, indeed, General Head- 
quarters reported that we had gained possession of the whole of 
the Leuze Wood, which is one of the stepping-stones to Combles, 
During the whole of Wednesday a hard-fought battle raged round 
Ginchy. 


It must not be supposed that while we have been fighting in the 
southern part of the Somme theatre of operations, we have neglected 


the northern. There has been activity both to the north and to 
the south-east of Thiepval. It is also interesting to note that in 
one of General Haig’s despatches published in Thursday’s morning 
papers, a very old friend, though one hardly heard of since the 
autumn of 1914, has turned up again—i.e., the Polygon Wood. 
At one time it seemed as if the place, once, if we are not mistaken, 
the property of the Belgian cavalry school, where they practised 
their high jumps, would become one of the famous woods in history, 
but silence fell upon it till last Thursday, when we were told that 
“our heavy artillery effectively shelled the enemy’s hutments in 
Polygon Wood, east of Ypres.” ‘Good old Polygon!” will, we 
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expect, be the ironic comment of those who knew that gruesome 
eonglomeration of shell-shattered, blood-soaked, mud-smothered 
earth, blasted trees, and fragments of corpses during the first 
battle of Ypres. 


So much for the general outline of what has been happening 
during the week. The special correspondents at the front have 
been able to clothe the dry bones by telling us of heroic and pictur- 
esque incidents in the fighting. For example, we hear of an advance 
by the Prussian Guards which recalls the amazing but wholly 
unsuccessful charge of these same troops near Ypres in the autumn 
of 1914. Mr. Beach Thomas, the correspondent of the Daily Mail, 
and perhaps the most vivid and moving portrayer of the war where 
all are good, paints for us a wonderful picture of this attack. 


In the neighbourhood of Leuze Wood, for various reasons which 
we need not discuss, artillery bombardment could not conveniently 
be practised by either side. Accordingly troops on both sides were 
able to fight in the open, hand to hand and with the bayonet. In 
the midst of this fighting, which if in one sense open was in another 
sense confused, or shall we say incapable of analysis? Mr. Beach 
‘Thomas tells us that suddenly there appearcd “ in closed perfect 
formation, arm touching arm, the leaders of a battalion of German 
troops, prokably the Prussian Guard.” Appearing and disappear- 
ing in the dips of the ground, this small but heroic phalanx came on 
till they reached the range of ovr rifles and machine guns. But 
in spite of their gallantry our dreadful volleys, as Napier might 
have said, “swept away the heads of their formations.” “They 
faced the music. They met the blare and perished under it, or so 
it seemed. At least they vanished.” 


It remains to be said that in the early part of the week the French 
made excellent progress to the north of the Somme,and that on 
Thursday it was reported that they had won a number of valuable 
points to the south of the river and had taken a very large number 
of prisoners. At Verdun our Allies still continue to do more than 
hold their own. 


The news from the main part of the Russian and Eastern Front 
is full of good omens. General Brusiloff’s troops have gained a 
fortified position from the enemy and captured four thousand five 
hundred prisoners, two thousand of whom are Germans, a capture 
which, we are told, will ultimately be much increased. The scene 
of this victory on the Dniester was six or seven miles from Halicz. 


The Italian news is meagre, and it is to be feared that the fighting, 
at any rate in the high Alps, will soon be stopped, as the snow is 
veported to have begun to fall. In all probability, however, this 
will not interfere with the advance on the Isonzo whenever our 
Allies are prepared to move in that direction. 


The news in regard to the Rumanian advance into Transylvania 
is very satisfactory, and, like the Russian news, shows a large haul 
ef prisoners and material. Our most easterly Allies have penetrated 
over fifty miles into Transylvania—not a bad week’s work. In the 
Dobrudja the main body of the Russian army of the Danube is 
getting into touch with the Bulgarian invaders, the Russians of 
eourse being supported by a portion of the Rumanian forces, 


As we have said in our leading columns, the Greek situation is 
80 delicate and the news has been so strictly curtailed that it is 
probably best to withhold comment for the present. It should be 
noted, however, that at the end of last week there was something 
in the nature of a rising at Salonika, which ended in the proclamation 
ef a so-called Provisional Government. An actual rupture between 
the Greek troops and the followers of the Committee or Provisional 
Government was only prevented by the combined firmness and 
forbearance of General Sarrail. The Greek nation is much divided. 
But though the “ copperheads,” as our American kinsmen would 
have called them fifty years ago, have hitherto controlled the 
Government, we have little doubt that the majority of the. people, 
if they could express their individual views, would declare them- 
selves on the side of M. Venizelos and the Allies. 


Satisfactory reports of the progress of General Smuts’s campaign 
eulminated in the announcement made by the War Office on Monday 
that Dar-es-Salaam, since 1901 the official capital of German East 
Africa, had surrendered that morning. The news was telegraphed 
from Zanzibar by the Naval Commander-in-Chief, Cape Station, 
who stated that our naval forces, which have blockaded the German 
East African coast since February, 1915, were now engaged, in 
co-operation with our troops from Bagamoyo and Sadani, in occupy- 
ing the town. As a writer in the Times points out, Dar-es-Salaam 
was Germany's African counterpart to Tsingtau, handsomely lai 
out with broad streets, fine buildings and hotels, lit with electric 





light and equipped with a floating dock. It was an insignificant 
village before the German occupatiom in 1889, when Dr. Carl P, 
who had established a factory there, handed it over to the German 
Imperial Government. The War Office communiqué also recondy 
the successful combined pursuit of te main German forces south 
of Mrogoro by General Snrats on the-north, mounted troops on the 
west co-operating with General Van Deventer, and General Northey 
in the southern area. 


On Saturday last President Wilson accepted renomination aa 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. In a speech delivered at 
Long Branch the President declared that the United States could 
no longer indulge in its traditional provincialism. “We are tg 
play a leading part in the world drama, whether we wish it or not, 
We shall lend, not borrow; act for ourselves, not imitate or follow; 
organize and initiate, not peep about to see where we may get in.” 
He justified the negotiations with European belligerents on the 
ground that property rights might be vindicated by claims for 
damages, but not so the fundamental rights of humanity. 
The President further stated that he had neither sought the 
favour nor feared the displeasure of that small alien element of 
German sympathizers which put loyalty to a foreign Power before 
loyalty to the United States. He defended his Mexican policy on 
familiar lines, affirming that he was “‘ more interested in the fortune 
of the oppressed men and pitiful women and children in Mexico 
than in any property rights whatever.” It was, in short, a speech 
brimming with conscious rectitude and belief in the enhanced 
prestige of the United States. 


The Trade Union Congress was opened at Birmingham on Monday, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the Lord Mayor, in receiving the dele. 
gates, welcomed the astounding changes brought about by the 
war in our social and political fabric as sweeping away prejudices 
and affording some data for the great reconstruction which must 
take place after the war. Employers and employed had both three 
wants, which he defined as follows. The wants of Labour were 
(1) a greater share in the distribution of the wealth it creates, 
(2) greater regularity of employment, and (3) improved conditions 
of life in the factory and the home. On the other hand, Capital 
required (1) that Lakour should put forth its utmost effort in pro- 
duction, (2) that there should be reasonable notice of any change 
in wages, and (3) that Labour should not be unnecessarily with 
drawn. He expressed the hope that employers and employed 
would be able to come to an alliance which, when the war was over, 
would give us victory also in the industrial world. 


Mr. Gosling in his Presidential address dwelt on the “ super- 
importance ” of Labour as demonstrated by the war. Labour had 
been the personification of real patriotism; every conceivable 
sacrifice had been made at the call of national necessity, and made 
ungrudgingly. He contrasted the unselfish conduct of the workers 
and their brothers and sons, who had suffered the rigours of warfare, 
with that of the shipowners, food exploiters, war contractors, and 
profiteers. Labour's right to a foremost place in the councils of 
the nation was now incontestable, and the creation of a Ministry 
of Labour was an imperative necessity. They must also press for 
the reduction of the old-age pension limit to sixty and an increase 
in the amount to at least 10s. a weck. 


On Tuesday the Congress discussed the invitation received from 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of 
Labour, to a proposed International Labour Congress to be held 
at the same time and in the same place as the Peace Conference 
The invitation had been forwarded by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee with a general recommendation, but Mr. Will Thorne, 
himself a member of the Parliamentary Committee, ridiculed the 
proposal as absurd, unthinkable, and impossible. Mr. Jack Jones 
indignantly repudiated the plea that the United States had any 
right to invite such a Conference, and Baillie McKerrell, of the 
Scots Miners’ Federation, was even more emphatic in his denun- 
ciation of the proposal. Mr. G. H. Roberts, M.P., took the same 
line, and said that he regarded the invitation, coming from the 
quarter it did, with deep-seated suspicion. Ultimately the invitw 
tion was rejected by a two to one vote (1,486,000 to 725,000). 


We desire to draw the special attention of our readers to the 
French official Report on the deportation of women and girls from 
Lille, just published on the authorization of the French Government. 
The pamphlet is translated textually from the Note addressed 
by the French Government to the Governments of neutral Powers, 
and is supported with extracts from other documents annexed 
to the Note relating to German breaches of international law during 
the course of the war. It is published by Hodder and Stoughtoa 
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The letter which M. Briand, the French Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, addressed to the French diplomatic 
re ntatives, asking them to draw the attention of the Govern- 
ments to which they are accredited to the Report, strikes with a 
masterly hand the true note in regard to these infamous proceedings of 
ourenemies. The French Government, says M. Briand, cannot think 
it sufficient to cite the Hague Convention or to look forward to the 
payment of indemnities by Germany. They must endeavour to 
bring remedial measures to bear on the sufferings of the inhabitants 
of those portions of France which have had the supreme misfortune 
of falling into the hands of the Germans. But till victory crowns 
the efforts of the Allies, the only remedial measure open is an appeal, 
in the name of justice and humanity, to the neutral Powers and 
the public opinion of nations. 


All the direct protests of the French Government having proved 
jdie, says M. Briand, “we lay to-day our proofs before the 
neutral Powers, confident of the judgment which the conscience 
of the world will pronounce upon the facts.’ If the Germans deny 
the truth of the facts quoted by the French, the course incum- 
bent upon their Government is to agree to an impartial investi- 
gation, and “to authorize the neutral Powers to institute an 
inquiry, especially upon the events which occurred at Lille, 
Roubaix, Tourcoing, and the adjacent communes between the 
22nd ‘snd the 29th April, 1916. A refusal on its part would 
involve an acknowledgment of the truth of the facts alleged.” 


We shall leave our readers to inform themselves of the details 
by a study of the pamphlet itself, but we may quote here one 
horrible example of brutality in the carrying out of forced labour :— 


“ Annexe 37. . 

Mme. J. R——, aged 25, maker of paper-bags, deported from S$ 
(Aiene) :—‘ All we women were subjected to inspection every five days 
like women of the town. Those who did not accomplish their task 
(namely, sewing 25 sacks) were beaten by the Germans, especially with 
a cat-o -n'ne-taile. This ill-treatment waa moetly inflicted by a sergeant 
named Franz; I cannot give the name of his regiment. There were 
four to look after us. For the lIcast thing the Germans used to insult 
and threaten us. . Ono girl, J. G——, of S—— (I cannot give 
her exact address), was beaten with the cat and had a jug of water 
poured over her head because she asked for something to eat. A certain 
A—— (I cannot give any further description of her) was so severely 
beaten that she was taken to the hospital, and we did not see 
her again.” 

We may also note that on p. 67 of the pamphlet are some examples 
of the placing of portions of the civil population as a screen for 


German troops when exposed to the French fire. 





The French Government are to be congratulated upon the serious | 


and unsensational way in which they have set forth their case. 
Most impressive is this tale of misery and wickedness, though it is 
not, we are thankful to say, lighted up by the worst and most 
appalling of horrors. The heroism displayed by the young women 
of Lille of all classes was clearly magnificent. Girls of birth and 
education in many cases, though they were not demanded for 
deportation, insisted on being taken in order that they might stand 
by the side of and encourage the poorer girls who were sent into 
slavery and exile. Not since the days of Nebuchadnezzar have 
such deeds been done as these deportations, 


The choice of an archaeologist to fill the post of President of the 
British Association is, we imagine, something of a rarity, but it 
was amply justified by Sir Arthur Evans's deeply interesting 
address on “ New Archaeological Lights on the Origins of Civi- 
lization in Europe.” Anything less dryasdust than his account 
of the investigations of that “ brilliant band of prehistoric archae- 
ologists,” of which he is perhaps the most brilliant, could not easily 
be imagined. These investigations, as he put it, had given us a 
wholly new standpoint from which to survey the early history of 
the human race. The “ polychrome masterpieces” on the ceilings 
of the inner vaults of the Altamira Cave were not only evidence of a 
high level of artistic attainment in South-Western Europe some 
ten thousand years earlier than the most ancient monuments of 
Egypt or Chaldaea, but conclusively indicated the use of artificial 
illumination of a high order. 


But the most interesting part of the address was that in which 
he fave grounds for the revision of the older view that Hellenic 
civilization sprang, like Athena, fully panoplied from the head of 
Zeus. It was now made abundantly clear that it was itself part 
of a wider economy, and not an isolated phenomenon, by its affiliation 
to the civilization of prehistoric Crete, to which the first quickening 
impulse came from the Egyptian, not the Oriental side. Ancient 
Egypt could no longer be regarded as something apart from general 


human history, and its influences were seen to lie about the very |, 


cradle of our own civilization. Crete’s high early culture, the 








equal rival to that of Egypt and Babylon, began in the fourth 
millennium before our own, and flourished for some two thousand 
years, dominating the Aegean and a large part of the Meditersanean 
basin. Cretan architecture—public and domestic—by its combina- 
tion of usefulness, beauty, and sanitation, far excelled the similar 
works of Egyptian or Babylonian builders. 





The modernness of the life revealed was extraordinary :— 


“ The elaboration of the domestic arrangements, the staircases story 

above story, the front places given to laclies at shows, their fashionable 
flounced robes and jackets, the gloves sometimes seen on their hands or 
hanging from their folding chairs, their very mannerisms as seen on 
the frescoes, pointing their conversation with animated gestures—how 
strangely out of place would it all appear in a classical design! 
Nowhere, not even at Pompeii, have more living pictures of ancient life 
been called up for us than in the Minoan Palace of Knossus.” 
Religion entered into life at every turn, and it was perhaps owing 
to the religious control that among all the thousand Minoan repre- 
sentatives now unearthed not a single example of indecency had 
come to light. 


Mr. Balfour, after mak ing a two days’ tour of the Clyde shipyards 
and munitions works, addressed on Tuesday night a meeting of 
Trade Union delegates and members of the District Committees 
of the trades engaged on ship building and repairs and marine 
engineering. The contribution of the Clyde to the success of the 
war was magnificent, and our Fleet had increased not only abso- 
lutely in numbers, power, and efficiency, but relatively as compared 
with the capital ships of the enemy. And yet, on behalf of the 
Admiralty, he was there to ask them for more. The enemy, he 
explained, were not proceeding by the old-fashioned method of 
fleet action, but by insidious methods appropriate to a weaker 
party that was entirely unscrupulous. He had never at any time 
attempted to belittle the German High Seas Fleet; the labour 
thrown not only on our warships but on our mercantile marine in 
supplying our armies and our Allies was prodigious, and if we were 
to relax our efforts the consequences to the Allied cause would be 
incalculable and disastrous. While we owned about half the 
mercantile tonnage of the world, half of that half was now 
earmarked either for purposes of war or the supply of our 
Allies. 


The Germans, Mr. Balfour continued, were mistaken in thinking 
they could inflict a deadly blow on this country by their submarines 
because, and only because, we had produced the vessels by which 
that menace could be controlled, and because we were producing, 
and should continue to produce, the merchant ships against which 
it was so ruthlessly directed. He looked forward to the future in 
this respect without fear. One reason of his confidence was his 
conviction that, in co-operation with the Admiralty, the men on 
the Clyde would be able to defy the enemy. Many things were 
necessary for the successful conduct of the war—men, shells, and 
guns—but the fundamental necessity underlying all these was to 
maintain that practical command of the seas by the co-operation 
of our fighting ships and our merchant marine. Without this 
background of sea power all the efforts of our Allies would be in vain. 
Mr. Balfour concluded by declaring how he had been encouraged 
by his visit, and by all he had scen and heard on the Clyde. His 
speech was most cordially received, and in proposing a vote of 
thanks Mr. Sharpe, of the Boilermakers’ Society, paid a remarkable 
tribute to the tone of Mr. Balfour’s address, The appeal of the 
First Lord, he said, would not fall on deaf ears on the Clyde. The 
Clyde workmen realized the gravity of the whole situation, and 
were prepared not to relax but to redouble their efforts in the 
future if at all possible. 

The London Gazette on Wednesday announced in calm official 
language one of the most poignant romances of the war :— 

“The King has been graciously pleased to approve of the reinstatement 

of John Ford Elkington in the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment, with his previous seniority, in consequence 
of his gallant conduct while serving in the ranks of the Forcign Legion 
of the French Army.” 
In September, 1914, Colonel Elkington committed an error of military 
judgment so grave that he was cashiered by the order of a general 
Court-Martial. His subsequent conduct showed, however, that 
it was not his heart but his head that had erred. He joined the 
French Foreign Legion, and, as the Gazette tells us, helped our Allies 
as a private soldier by deeds of the highest gallantry. The Foreign 
Legion, it may be remembcred, is always to the fore when fighting 
is to be done. We congratulate Colonel Elkington, and we con- 
gratulate the War Office also on making their pardon so generous 
and so complete. 








Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. July 15th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BURNING OF THE ZEPPELIN. 

— bringing down of the Zeppelin at Cuffley is of 

course of no military importance. Nevertheless, it 
remains one of the most dramatic and most moving incidents 
ef the war. In war, as in life generally, there aro incidents 
which seem to have luck in their presentation—incidents 
which not only go well as regards their results, but which con- 
trive to take the stage triumphantly. Everything seems to fit 
in, and to combine to make them magnificent. They remain in 
the moral limelight all the time. Other incidents, though 
they may in reality have been equally striking, through some 
accident or other remain obscure. 

In the case of the destruction of the Zeppelin not an element 
ef the heroic and the picturesque was wanting. Half London 
formed the vast proscenium for this tragedy of the air, and 
saw on the acrial stage the triumph of right over might—saw 
with their natural eyes David smite Goliath and hurl him in 
flaming ruin to the ground. Never before in human history 
had men sat in such a theatre and seen such a curtain rung 
down from the starry heights above them. But what made 
this drama of the open Heaven memorable above all record 
was the cheer that greeted its close. Those who had the 
inexpressible good fortune to hear that soul-shaking sound 
heard something which for its quality and its volume no 
ear had ever heard before, and, it may be, will never hear 
again. It had no kinship with battle cheers such as that 
which rent the air at the battle of Lake Regillus :— 

“Then burst from that great concourse 

A shout that shook the Towers, 
And some ran north and some ran south, 
Crying, ‘The day is ours.’” 
Tt was no such cheer as that, no paean of victory, no accla- 
mation of the conquerors. There was something in it far more 
instinctive, far less rational, and so far more mysterious and 
awe-inspiring. It boded a great deal more than any cheer 
of victory, though it may have had in it something of the note 
of triumph. It was not a cry of relief and deliverance such 
as is given when the inhabitants of a beleaguered city hear, as 
they heard at Lucknow, the first sure news of their relief. 
Not one in a thousand of those who saw and cheered had felt 
any fear. Therefore they could feel no sense of relief. 
The lordliest city of the world shouted for a great deed 
gallantly accomplished, cheered as men cheer from pent-up 
feelings when a goal is nobly won in a football match, or 
when some mighty stroke sends the ball flying beyond the 
furthest boundary at Lord’s or the Oval. And here was 
@ goal won and a hit made that transcended all games that 
could ever be played upon the earth. The cheer sounded 
like a roar to those who were near or among those who made 
it, like a cry of wonder and amazement to those who heard 
it from afar. But-always it meant one thing—‘‘ Well played, 
England!” 

We have dwelt upon the awful grandeur of the drama 
for those who saw it near at hand and realized what they were 
secing. There was an element of strangeness almost beyond 
words reserved for those who watched the pageant of the skies 
from some far distant spot. Think what the sight must have 
been for watchers on lonely downs, sentries at the gates of 
munition factories or by guarded bridges, men working on rail- 
ways, policemen and special constables on duty at cross-roads or 
other points of vantage, who had the good luck at half-past 
two last Sunday morning to turn their eyes towards London. 
In many cases they could only catch a faint and indistinct 
boom of guns. They had not even heard that a raid had 
begun. ere was often nothing to warn them of what 
was happening—and then suddenly the sky burst into flame 
and they saw something, which they instinctively felt must 


be a great Zeppelin, fall like Lucifer from Heaven—a portent 
of ruin and of fire. These solitary spectators had none 
to confide in or question. Yet somehow or other 


they were quite confident that they had been participating 
in one of the greatest spectacles as yet seen by mortal eyes, 
assisting at a great historic scene. Though in the wars of 
the future the destruction of Zeppelins may become as common 
as the sinking of ships by shellfire or torpedo, nothing can 
ever surpass the bringing down of the airship last Sunday 
morning. Everything shaped its course to make that incident 
an episode vivid beyond all former experience. Curiously 


enough, however, the vast array of those who saw and cheered 
did not realize till later that the work of destruction was 
accomplished by a gallant lad only just out of his teens— 
a lad who, like the shepherd-boy of Judaca, had slung 
his stone and hit the giant between the eyes. Except that 








the minds and emotions of most men and women were tog 
full already to carry more, what would have been theip 
sensations at the thought of what was happening above them} 
In the vast and lonely spaces of the sky, around and aboyg 
the Zeppelin, a youth was climbing the staircase of the air ta 
fight their battles and to save their lives. In the empyrean, 
with no support but his own brave heart and str 
hand, their soldier was meeting the enemy’s fire, 
might at any moment fall from a height of two milea, 
and be even as those who a few minutes later lay on the 
soil of Hertfordshire with their bodies beaten out of all human 
shape! All honour to Lieutenant Robinson and to his 
gallant comrades-in-arms on the other acroplanes, who 
showed as much courage, though they had not the good 
fortune to be as successful. As they one and all would be the 
first to admit, deeds involving as great risks have been already 
accomplished at the front, but none has happened to find sg 
tremendous a setting as that of Lieutenant Robinson. 

Two more things must be said in regard to the burnj 
of the Zeppelin. In the first place, it is most satisfac 
that there was no loss of time in granting the Victoria Cross to 
Lieutenant Robinson, and that for once, at any rate, the Official 
reward lost nothing of its effect through delay. We must 
next record with great regret the protests made against s 
military funeral being given to the sixteen men who perished 
in the Zeppelin. The notion that the nation could gain in 
dignity and good name by kicking a corpse is to us a subject 
of profound wonder. But even if any satisfaction could be 
got, as one newspaper correspondent suggests, from digging 
a hole and — bodies into it, it seems to be forgotten 
that it could not by any possibility be claimed in this case, 
People appear to overlook the fact that the dead men were 
soldiers, and that in making their night raid on London they 
were carrying out the orders of chiefs, whom every instinct of 
honour and duty compelled them to obey. No one can 
suggest that it would have been possible for the Zeppelin crew 
to refuse to take out their ship, or, when they had taken it 
out, not to perform the programme assigned to them. None 
can be more anxious than we are to bring to justice the 
criminals in high places who harried Belgium and Northem 
France, but there must be reason and proportion in these 
matters, and care must be taken that the vengeance falls on 
the really guilty people. We do not want the instruments to 
suffer, and to allow those who put them in motion to go free, 

Beyond this, we recognize with satisfaction that the airmen 
of both nations seem to have come to the determination that, 
as far as it is possible for them to do so while carrying out 
their orders, they will show courtesy and humanity to each 
other. Our airmen when captured, whether wounded or 
otherwise, have as a rule been fairly treated. It of course 
goes without saying that German airmen have also been well 
treated by us; but so have been all the prisoners taken by 
us, whether officers or men. It has been reserved for German 
men and women to spit in and otherwise defile the cup of cold 
water demanded by the soldier in his agony. Our record 
towards prisoners, wounded or unwounded, in spite of Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s foolish and futile order in regard te 
submarine crews, is entirely without stain. It would have been 
@ pitiable error to derogate from that splendid record by re- 
fusing a soldier’s burial to the crow of the burnt Zeppelin. 
They were brave men, whatever else they were, It is quite 
Pa, too, that they could have said with “bloody —_ 

efireys”: ‘“ We were not half bloody enough for those w. 
sent us.” 





THE GENERAL SITUATION. 

J ler optimists, among whom we are proud to reckon 
ourselves, not merely during the last two or three 
months, but from the very beginning of the war, have in the 
ye week come well by their own. The bowling out of the 
eppelin, “ middle stump,” put the public in a cheerful frame 
of mind, and when they turned from applauding the lucky 
ball, they found everything to cheer them in their general 

survey of the war. The progress of the Rumanian invasion 
Transylvania has been satisfactory in a high degree. Not onl 
have our new Allies penetrated some fifty miles into Transy!- 
vania, but they have met with little or no opposition, and 
this though the Rumanians have directed a great part of theit 
efforts to seizing places of vital importance in the Hungarian 
railway system. Our readers need not think that there has 
been any guile on the part of the Austrians, and that they are 
erhaps luring the Rumanians on in order to deal them 8 
—. blow later. The armies of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
have fallen back simply and solely because they were too weak 
inman, in matesial, and in enevel to vesist the splendid Rumanisa 
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troops opposed to them. No wonder the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment met in mourning to hear the news, and received with 

igid indignation the Premier’s attempts to show that all was 
well with the war. And remember that Rumania is taking no 
jsolated action, but is playing her own part, and a very 
important part, in the well-thought-out scheme of the Allied 
Powers. On her right she is in touch with the advancing 
Russians, and in the Dobrudja, Rumania’s maritime province, 
a Russian army is co-operating with the Rumanians to resist 
the sensational and desperate attempt of the Bulgarians under 
German tutelage to create a diversion by entering Rumanian 
territory. That is Frederick the Great’s old plan of treading 
on the dragon’s tail in order to make him turn round. It is a 
good enough plan in itself, but there is oue essential condition 
for its success. You must be able to tread hard enough to 
make the dragon really feel hurt, and this the Bulgarians will 
not be able to do. 

As to what is happening or going to happen in Greece 

rhaps the less said the better; but we think we may, 
without indiscretion, venture to express the opinion that a 
quick-witted people like the Greeks will soon see, if they 
have not seen already, that they have got to make up their 
minds, and make them up very quickly, as to which side 
they are really on. It is no good to help people when they 
are out of the wood. In spite of all that has happened, we 
are bound to say that we feel a good deal of sympathy with 
the Greek nation as a whole. They are like a ship which, 
by some unhappy accident, has injured its steering-gear 
and lost its bearings in a storm, and has drifted about 
bewildered and in peril. Had the politicians and the soldiers 
at Athens had the sense to keep that wise, brave, and patriotic 
man, M. Venizelos, in power, how different now would their 
situation be! Their deliberate rejection of the pilot who 
not only weathered the storm, but was ready to weather 
it again, was one of the most amazing and pathetic failures 
ever recorded by the pen of history. Yet we may still say 
that even now the pilot, if he were to be given a free hand, 
might regain the fairway. Before we leave the subject of 
the Near Eastern front let us say how well justified have 
been those who, like ourselves, always strongly contended 
in favour, not only of the retention of Salonika, but of placing 
there a strong Allied force ready when the need came to 
help and support our friends and those who desire to be 
our friends, and to depress and discom‘it our enemies— 
a force prepaved for all eventualities. The course of events 
has proved up to the hilt the wisdom of the Salonika policy. 
The Allied force there has done, and is doing, exactly what 
it was intended to do, and, moreover, what could not have 
been done if it had not been there. 

Though we have treated first of Rumania’s entry into the 
Grand Alliance, of the spirited way in which she has followed 
up that entry, and of the success of the Salonika policy, 
it must not be supposed that we have failed to realize that 
now, as always, the Western Front is where the main decisions 
of the war will have to be taken. Rumania and the Army 
at Salonika may greatly help the French and the 
British in Belgium and Northern France, and also the 
Russians on the main Eastern Front and the Italians in 
the Trentino and on the Isonzo, by making it impossible 
for our enemies to reinforce their lines m the West or the East ; 
but it remains true that the breaking down of Germany’s 
resistance, and that final destruction of her armies without 
which we shall be unable to feel that we have really won the 
war, have got to be accomplished in the West. That is why 
Hindenburg, Germany’s last hope as a military leader, is con- 
centrating all his efforts on the line between Basle and Nieuport, 
and very hard, nay, hopeless, his task will look to him 
if perchance he ever dares to face it honestly and to gauge the 
nature of the work before him. Has he, we wonder, ever dared 
to say to himself: “I have lost all hope of regaining the 
imitiative. I must stand on the defensive now till the end, 
whatever it is. The best I can look for is that my enemies, 
more eager for the pleasures of pecwe than are the rulers of 
Germany, will out of satiety and from weariness give us 
terms which the military situation would not justify. 1 can only 
win if my Germans will consent to lie in a damp ditch longer 
than any other people in the world. If the British will outlast 
them even in ‘a mud combat,’ we are ruined ; but they will 
not outlast us there”? That is the very best thing that 
Marshal von Hindenburg can say if he is truthful. This hope 
of the great “ Mud General,” to use his Masurian nickname, 
is based upon a delusion as regards Britain and her | 
Allies, In the past, no doubt, our enemies have some- 


what we have won in the field. If anybody is counting upom 
that defect now, they are very much mistaken. The temper 
of the British people is such that they will rather endure a 
year, or even a dozen years, more of war than let them- 
selves be beaten by German dourness and tenacity, We 
are not going to be beaten by the Germans at the mud or 
any other conceivable game. And if the German Govern- 
ment, every other hope abandoned, are going to count 
upon our Government becoming weary, even if our people 
are not, they are preparing for themselves the bitterest 
of disappointments. In the first place, we do not for a 
moment believe that the Coalition Government have ever 
thought of betraying, or ever will betray, the British people 
in this respect. On the contrary, we believe that the 
Prime Minister and the operative part of the Cabinet are 
perfectly sound on the question how the war must be ended. 
But if they were not, and if through “ niceness and satiety ” 
any weak, and therefore criminal, attempt were made te 
grant Germany the kind of terms which his foolish enemies 
granted to Frederick the Great, because, though really beaten, 
he had more nerve and tenacity than his conquerors, we are 
as certain as that the sun will rise to-morrow that the British 
people would, on such a proposition, sweep their rulers off the 
board. We are not going to allow this war to be only a 
preparation for another war. Our sons and our daughters 
shall sleep in peace, even if we do not for another decade. 
And here we are certain that we can count upon an equal 
tenacity in the people of France and the people of Russia 
and the people of Italy. They are not going to allow a 
premature peace. 

If a German, inflated with the thought of how Frederick 
the Great snatched life for his recling and stricken monarchy 
from the very jaws of death and destruction, were to ask 
us how we are going to accomplish our design, we would tell 
him. We have in Sir Douglas Haig and in the British Army, 
which stretches from the Yser to the Somme, just the very 
instrument which we need for our hard purpose. There 
stand in arms the manhood of Britain—never surpassed in the 
world’s history ; there are military leaders fit to command 
such soldiers, men with their hearts full of fire, but with 
their wills tuned and turned to the accomplishment of a real 
and not a sham victory. From the Commander-in-Chief to 
the private, our men are determined that no chance shall be 
thrown away that will make us the winners, and that no 
caution in advance shall be deemed too laborious or too 
slow, and no endurance too prolonged or too irksome, provided 
only it does what is needful. Our Army is out to make sure. 
Sir Douglas might appropriately borrow the old Scottish 
motto and write upon his sword : “ I mak siccar.” 





LABOUR AND DEMOCRACY. 


R. GOSLING’S address to the Trade Union Congress 

strikes a new note in Trade Union politics and deserves 
commendation. Hitherto Labour leaders have tended to be 
anything but democratic. Too often in the past the Presi- 
dential addresses at the Trade Union Congress have been 
little better than incitements to class war, which of all wars 
is the most pernicious and fatal. Labour with a big “L” 
has been set against Capital with a big “C,” as if there were 
a permanent conflict of interest between the two, and the 
welfare of the nation as a whole were as dust in the 
balance. Both employers and employed are fallible 
human beings, and if most of them are decent and kindly 
according to their lights, that is all we can expect in an im- 
perfect world. These are elementary truisms, perhaps, and 
yet they were disregarded as a rule in Labour politics before 
the war came to upset all traditions and conventions and 
give the country a fresh outlook on realities. It is now 
obvious, we hope, to everybody that the interests of Labour 
and the interests of Capital in Great Britain are at bottom 
the same, that workmen and employers stand together to 
lose or win, that we cannot conquer unless we fight as a 
united people, and that when we ee congucred we cannot 
maintain our commercial supremacy indefinitely unless we 
get rid of the unworthy suspicions which have kept employers 
and employed apart in hostile camps for so many years. We 
are well aware of the existence of the old-fashioned person 
who is shocked at the audacity of workmen in combining to 
form Trade Unions and fix standard rates of wage. But such 
persons are in a very small and decreasing minority. Much 
more trouble, we fear, has been caused by the old-fashioned 
Trade Union leaders, who cling to the conventions of 1840 or 
even earlier, and pretend in their public addresses and writings 





times had cause to say of us British that in time we 
me impatient for peace and throw away in Congresses 


that the average modern capitalist is like the employers im 
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Disracli’s Sybil. The mischief done by such people has been 
accentuated in recent years by the manceuvres of politicians 
like Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who in order to create a third 
party under the name of Independent Labour have deliber- 
ately set class against class, and endeavoured to persuade 
those who work with their hands that their interests are 
apart from, and antagonistic to, those of the nation as a whole. 

ortunately these so-called Labour politicians have never 
ays full control of the Trade Unions, or we should perhaps 
lave seen an attempt at an English Commune. But they 
have undoubtedly hindered the progress towards a friendly 
understanding between employers and employed, who together 
constitute the nation. Mr. Gosling has now set all these 
intrigues behind him, and looks forward to a happier future 
of co-operation. 

As an example of the curious misconceptions still current 
in Trade Union circles, we cannot refrain from calling attention 
to an article on “ The Army and the Future,” by Mr. W. A. 
Appleton, in the current number of the Federationist, the 
official organ of the General Federation of Trade Unions, 
of which Mr. Appleton is the General Secretary. Mr. 
Appleton shows his good sense in declaring that there 
will probably be need for a larger Navy and a larger Army 
when this war has ended, because “the higher forms of 
civilization must continue to defend themselves against tho 
lower.” Even America, he notes, has taken the lesson of the 
war to heart by increasing her armaments. The British 
Army of the future, he thinks, “ will probably be built up 
on a territorial basis, and efforts will be made to maintain 
compulsory service”—as to which he has no opinion to 
ofler, whether for or against compulsion. But Mr. Appleton 
weakens his admirable plea for future national defence by 
suggesting that there are unseen forces which want to prevent 
the Army from being a democratic Army :— 

“There is no position in the civil, the colonial or the foreign services, 
or in the Navy or in the Army, to which the poorest citizen ought not 
to aspire. The fact that he has hitherto been excluded from the higher 
grades of these services affords no justification for his continued exclu- 
sion, yet to suggest that Labour should have a direct representative 
on the Army Council would probably stagger the Labour movement 
as much as it would shock the Army Council: but why not?” 
Why not, indeed? But the odd thing is that Mr. Appleton, 
as the official mouthpiece of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions, should speak of such things being impossible when 
they have actually happened. The Parliamentary head of 
the Army, the Secretary of State for War, and so tho 
President of the Army Council, is Mr. Lloyd George, and 
he is proud to be known as the son of a poor school- 
teacher, who has raised himself by his genius to the exalted 
position which he now occupies. And the military head of the 
Army, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, who controls 
the operations of our five million men all over the world, is 
Sir William Robertson, who was also a poor man’s son and 
entered the Army as a private soldier. If these two cases do 
not prove that in England we have a career open to talent, 
nothing will. They are no doubt exceptional cases, but then 
it is only the exceptional men who rise to be Secretary for 
War and Chief of Staff, whatever their original birth and 
stajion. Mr. Appleton cites the case of “one of the finest 
scholars in the active Army,” who is a workman’s son and a 
good soldier, and remarks that “ nothing short of a miracle 
would place him on the Headquarters Staff,” because “a 
thousand traditions and a thousand interests oppose him.” 
All we can say is that such miracles have happened and are 
happening daily. Never was there a more democratic Army 
than we have now, in which “ cook’s son, duke’s son, son of a 
belted Earl” serve side by side as privates and are promoted 
according to their merits. “ Equity and policy,” Mr. Appleton 
thinks, “demand that in this country Labour shall not only 
serve but have opportunities of directing and leading not only 
in the Territorial Associations but at headquarters and in the 
field.” He does not mean, we think, that Labour delegates as 
such should supervise General Haig’s strategy, after the 
fashion of the représentants en mission of the French 
Revolutionary Convention, although his words appear to 
have no other significance. In so far as the Territorial 
Associations are concerned, Labour representatives have, 
we believe, served on these bodies in Northern towns, 
and would, we are sure, be welcome everywhere. Certainly 
there is nothing to prevent them. But a Trade Union 


leader as such could not expect to be received as a 
military expert at General Headquarters, as Mr. Appleton 
knows very well. He goes on to say that “all men must 
etart in the ranks.” There, again, his dreams have been out- 
distanced by the facts, for at present, with a few hundred 
exceptions, all candidates for commissions must have served 








in the ranks, and the exceptions are those who pass the 
severe examination for Sandhurst or Woolwich and enter 
straight from school. With Mr. Appleton’s excellent 
suggestions for a higher rate of pay and a better pension 
system we are not now concerned. All that we wish to 
emphasize is our regret that so friendly and well intentioned 
a critic of the Army as Mr. Appleton shows himself should 
not be better informed as to its actual condition, and should 
through his influential little journal, disseminate statements 
and innuendoes which are either meaningless or utterly 
wrong. Now that we have a really democratic national 
Army, in which every fit man of military age must serve 
and in which there is promotion according to merit alone, 
we might fairly expect a Trade Union leader to recognize 
the fact and to glory in it, instead of suggesting that it has 
not altered in the least since the war began. 

In Mr. Gosling’s address there were no such errors of fact 
or taste. His statement of an ideal Labour policy for the 
future takes for granted the democratic basis of our polity, 
and the only question to be considered is whether, and how 
far, it is practicable for workmen to co-operate in workshop 
management. In most successful concerns there is, we believe, 
a very large amount of informal co-operation between 
employers and employed. A tactful Trade Union secretary 
can do an immense amount of good if he cares to do so and 
has the confidence of the managing director and of his own 
immediate clients. The more ambitious ideas of co-partner- 
ship, such as have been applicd in France by the ines of 
Godin and Leclaire, and by a few firms in England, have 
never found much favour with British Trade Unionists, who 
disliked abandoning the right to strike, and disliked also 
the uncertainty of the bonus over and above the fixed weekly 
wage. Nor have they shown any enthusiasm for the institution 
of works councils, such as were tried in a well-known ship- 
building concern some years ago, and abandoned after a 
twelvemonth’s trial. But Mr. Gosling’s suggestion will, 
we trust, be seriously considered by all parties and tested 
by experiment when normal times come again. The Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham told the Congress that if Labour 
wanted a greater share of the wealth it creates, more regular 
employment, and better conditions of life in the factory 
and the home, Capital wanted the workman to do his best, 
and not to “ ca’ canny,” to give reasonable notice of a change 
in wages, and not to strike without due cause. We should 
say that the nation as a whole wants all these things, and 
that it would be to the interest of the nation as a whole if 
the workman were better paid and better treated, and if, 
moreover, he worked harder and more regularly and abstained 
from throwing the whole industrial machine out of gear 
at the slightest provocation. But we are conscious that 
these ideals, so easy to promulgate, will not be attained 
without long and patient effort. It is comparatively casy 
to deal with bad employers. They are few in number, and 
cannot resist the force of public opinion when it is once 
focussed on them. But it was far more difficult to deal with 
the minority of workmen who had become used to slack 
ways and had acquired the habit of striking. They needed 
the ministrations of the patriotic Trade Union leader who 
wanted to lead, rather than to follow, the members of his 
Union. The war has changed all that for the time being. 
During the past year disputes have become rare, and strikes 
rarer still, and the gratifying results have been manifest 
on the fields of Picardy. We can only hope that this wonderful 
object-lesson in national unity and concentration of purpose 
will not be wasted, and that when the war comes to an end 
we shall never revert to the insensate industrial quarrels of 
the past. The working man rules the country by his millions 
of votes, for Labour, in the true sense, is Democracy, and 
Democracy is Labour. But it is of small avail for him to 
rule the country if he cannot rule himself. His interests 
are the national interests, and the national interests are his. 
The setting up of Labour in antagonism to the nation must 
be fatal to both. 





LORD WELLESLEY’S SCHOOL FOR 
ADMINISTRATORS. 
dee world has been very busy of late talking about 


education. There were two or three nights of serious 
debate in the House of Lords, introduced by Lord Haldane, 
and since then one, if not two, Committees have been arrang 
to deal with the question of the place of science in our national 
system of education. Further, there have been deputations, 
or at any rate proposed deputations, to the Prime Minister 
in regard to education. That the public should realize how 
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it is for us to keep alive the question of the best 

methods of training the citizens of the future, and still more of 
arousing the intelligence and letting the divine flame therein be 
kept burning, is so obvious as to need no comment. What 
surprises us & little, however, in all these discussions is the naive 
way in which many of the so-called educationalists seem to 
think that no one in previous times has ever hye = about 
the problems they discuss, and that the ground before them 
is virgin soil. Yet, as a matter of fact, we are only reploughing 
old arable. A curious example of this ignoring of the past 
js to be noticed even in one of Lord Haldane’s speeches where 
he alluded to the possibility, or rather the need, of giving 
specific training in the work of administration to the would-be 
ublic officials, great and small, who in such vastly increasing 

numbers seek the work of ruling us and correcting us when 
we blunder. But even this little plot, though it looked 
like virgin soil, had already been dug over. In the 
debates, as far as we know, neither he nor any one elso 
made allusion to the fact that over a hundred years ago 
the great Lord Wellesley when Governor-General of India 
not only speculated on the possibility of having a special 
University or Normal College in which to train administrators, 
but actually established such a school. Owing to Lord 
Wellesley’s Indian habit of voluminous minute-writing, not 
only is the essential idea of an administrative University at 
Fort William recorded, but in a postscript the curriculum 
is outlined. The College at Fort William was to be 
Wellesley’s monument, his reward for having laid vast tracts 
of territory at the feet of his masters, the East India Company. 


depravity of the people of India will surround and assail them in every 
station, especially upon their first arrival in India. The early discipline 
of the service should be calculated to counteract the defects of the 
climate and tho vices of the people, and to form a natural barrier against 
habitual indolenco, dissipation, and licentious indulgence ; the spirit of 
emulation, in honourable and useful pursuits, should be kindled and kept 
alive by the continual prospect of distinction, and reward, of profit, and 
honour ; nor should any precaution be relaxed in India, which is deemed 
necessary in England, to furnish a sufficient supply of men qualified to 
fill the high offices of tho State, with credit to themselves and with 
advantage to the public. Without such a constant succession of mem 
in the several branches and departments of this Government, the 
wisdom and benevolence of the be must prove vain and inefficient. 
Whatever course and system of discipline and study may be deemed 
requisite in England to secure an abundant and pure source for the 
efficient supply of the public service, the peculiar nature of our estab- 
lishments in the East (30 far from admitting any relaxation of those 
wise and salutary rules and restraints) demands that they should be 
enforced with a degree of additional vigilance and care, proportioned te 
the pa difficulties of the civil service, and to the numerous 
hazards surrounding the entrance of public life in India.” 


Lord Wellesley proceeds to describe the education, or 
want of education, of the Company’s servants, and thea 
sets forth in detail his plan for the establishment of the great 
College to be founded at Fort William. We wish we had 
room to quote verbatim these passages in the despatch, but 
we cannot do this within the limits of our space, and must 
be content to refer our readers to the late Mr. Sidney J. 
Owen’s volume containing selections from the despatches, 





| 


treaties, and other papers of Lord Wellesley, published and 
kept in print by the Clarendon Press. 

Before leaving the subject, however, we may quote from 
the actual Regulation for the College at Fort William which 


Unhappily, however, as so often happens, Lord Wellesley | was passed by the Governor-General in Council on July 10th. 


drew his design on so vast, we had almost said so pretentious, 


And here it may be mentioned that by the Governor-General’s 


or at any rate on so expensive a scale, that it was never | special order the foundation of the College was made te 
properly carried out, and as soon as he left India it collapsed | bear date May 4th, 1800, “ being the first anniversary of 
under its own weight. This, however, cannot prevent us from | the glorious and decisive victory obtained by the British 
feeling the greatest admiration for the intellectual conception | arms at Seringapatam, the capital of the Kingdom of Mysore.” 
of his scheme, and for the magnificent, if somewhat too | The Regulation is a monumental document, and a notable 
diffuse, State paper in which, with a mastery of style and | example of the stately eloquence of the Governor-General’s 


thought wholly laudable, he set forth his ideas. 

Before the debate in the Lords we should have felt somewhat 
difident about quoting from the document, for we should 
have said that it must be thoroughly well known to all 
educational experts. As it is, we may perhaps venture 
to give some extracts without exposing ourselves to the 
Macaulayan taunt of sctting forth what is known to every 
schoolboy. In the despatch dated Fort William, July 10th, 
1800, Lord Wellesley begins by drawing the attention of the 
Court of Directors to the necessity of a special collegiate 
training for Civil Servants, lays down the plan of the proposed 
institution, and states the benefits which he anticipates from 
its establishment. After pointing out that “the British 
possessions in India now constitute one of the most extensive 
and populous Empires in the world,” he proceeds as follows :— 


“The Civil servants of the English East India Company, therefore, 
can no longer be considered as the agents of a commercial concern. 
They are, in fact, the ministers and officers of a powerful sovereign ; 
they must now be viewed in that capacity, with reference, not to their 
nominal, but to their real occupations, Tliey are required to discharge 
the functions of Magistrates, Judges, Ambassadors, and Governors of 
provinces, in all the complicated and extensive relations of those sacred 
trusts and exalted stations, and under peculiar circumstances, which 
greatly enhance the solemnity of every public obligation, and aggravate 
the difficulty of every public charge. Their duties are those of statesmen 
in every other part of the world, with no other characteristic differences 
than the obstacles opposed by an unfortunate climate, by a foreign 
language, by the peculiar usages and laws of India, and by the manners 
of its inhabitants. Their studies, tho discipline of their je thew Hoey their 
habits of life, their manners and morals should, therefore, be so ordered 
and regulated, as to establish a just conformity between their personal 
consideration, and the dignity and importance of their public stations, 
and to maintain a sufficient correspondence between their qualifications 
and their duties. Their education should be founded in a general know- 
ledge of those branches of literature and science which form the basis of 
the education of persons destined to similar occupations in Europe. 
© this foundation should be added an intimate acquaintance with the 

tory, languages, customs and manners of the people of India, with 
the Mahommedan and Hindoo codes of law and religion, and with the 

litical and commercial interests and relations of Great Britain in Asia. 
ey should be regularly instructed in the principles and system which 
constitute the foundation of that wise code of regulations and laws 
enacted by the Governor-General in Council for the purpose of securing 
gd people of this empire the benefit of the ancient and accustomed 
=~ of the country, administered in the spirit of the British constitution. 
ey should be well informed of the true and sound principles of the 
nitish constitution, and eufficiently grounded in the qantal rinciples 
of ethics, civil jurisprudence, the law of nations, and pce history, 
in order that they may be enabled to discriminate the characteristic 
erences of the several codes of law administered within the British 
mpire in India, and practically to combine the spirit of each in the dis- 
Pensation of justice, and in the maintenance of order and good govern- 
ment. Finally, their early habits should be so formed as to establish in 

‘ir minds such solid foundations of industry, prudence, integrity, and 

on, a8 should effectually guard them against those temptations and 








Serruptions with which the nature of this climate, and the peculiar 





style. The recitals at the beginning are so happy an example 
of this style that we cannot forbear to give a portion of them: 


“Whereas it hath pleased the Divine Providence to favour ths 
counsels and arms of Great Britain in India with a continued course of 
prosperity and glory; and whereas, by the victorious issue of several 
successive wars, and by the happy result of a just, wise, and moderate 
system of policy, extensive territories in Hindostan, and in the Deccan, 
have been subjected to the dominion of Great Britain, and under the 
government of the Honourabie the English East India Company, ia 
—_ of time a great and powerful empire has been founded, compre- 
ending many populous and opulent provinces, and various natioas, 
differing in religious persuasions, in language, manners, and habits, and 
respectively accustomed to be governed according to peculiar usages, 
doctrines, and laws ; and whereas the sacred duty, true interest, hono ir, 
and policy of the British nation require that cflectual provision should 
be made at all times for the good government of the British empiro ia 
India, and for the prosperity and happiness of the people inhabiting the 
same; and many wise and salutary regulations have accordingly beem 
enacted from time to time by the Governor-General in Council with the 
benevolent intent and purpose of administering to the said people their 
own laws, usages and customs in the mild and benignant spirit of the 
British constitution.” 


The first clauses in the operative part of the Regulation 
which follow the recitals are as follows :— 


“ A college is horeby founded at Fort William in Bengal for the better 
instruction of the junior civil servants of the Company, in such branches 
of literature, science, and knowledge, as may bo deemed necessary to 
qualify them for the discharge of the duties of the different offices con- 
stituted for the administration of the government of the British pos- 
sessions in the East Indies, A suitable building shall be crected for the 
collego, containing apartments for the superior officera, for th> studenta, 
for a library, and for such other purposes as may be found necessary.” 


The curriculum of the College is not set forth under that 
precise designation, but may be gathered from the list of 
professorships which were to be established and the “ regular 
courses of lectures” which were to be given in the ** following 
branches of literature, science, and knowledge ”’ : 


“ Arabic, Persian, Shanscrit [sic], Hindoostanee, Bengal, Teliga, 
Mahratta, Tamul, Canara ; Mahomedan law, Hindoo law, cthics, civil 
jurisprudence, and the law of nations; English law; The regulations 
and laws enacted by the Governor-Genoral in Council, or by the 
Governors in Council at Fort St. George and Bombay respectively, for 
the civil government of the British territories in India ; Political 
economy, and particularly the commercial institutions and iater>sts of 
the East India Company; Geography and mathematics; Modora 
languages of Europe; Greek, Latin and English classics; General 
history, ancient and modern; ‘The history and antiquities of Hindoostaa 


and the Deccan; Natural history; Botany, chemistry and astronomy.” 


Modern educationalists would, we expect, be a good deal more 


specific ; but, after all, the budding administrator, if he Lad 
even & 
have ha 
of very effective grindstones. 
pleased to see that Lord Wellesley, though he put them last im 


"poe smattering of the subjects enumerated, would 
a well-stored mind and one sharpened on a number 
Devotees of science will be 
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his list, evidently did not despise natural history, botany, 
chemistry, or astronomy. 

Perhaps some day we shall see Lord Wellesley’s dream 
bearing fruit, if not in India, at any rate here. There is a 
great deal to be said for establishing at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and other Universities special courses of study for men who 
have been selected for the higher branches of the Civil 
Service, and giving them an early insight into the principles 
of administrative work. 








THE EMPIRE AND THE LAND. 
[ConmUnNICATED.] 


“Then Pollio praised my strain, Maecenas praised, 
And spurred me on to try a larger theme, 
Aiding Augustus in his high endeavour 
To bring again the good and golden day 
Of Rome, and build the future of her fortunes 
Firm on that best tradition of the past, 

Love of tho soil and honest husbandry.” 


. FTER the war,” “back to the land.” The two have again 

£ and again gone together, alike in politics and poetry. Tho 
very ruin and roar of battle seem somchow to suggest the delights 
of settling down upon and enjoying peacefully the fruits of the soil. 
In the stress of conflict and devastation, the poctry, the pictures, of 
peace float before the eyes of the statesman and the soldier alike. 
And the most immediate way of repairing war’s ravages is obviously 
the turning of the disbanded soldier to the tillage of the soil. This 
certainly was the ancicnt idea, expressed in many a passage, sacred 
and secular. “ They shall beat their swords into plow-shares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks: nstion shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they Icarn war any more.” It is the 
vision of the Hebrew prophets. It is the vision of Virgil, who 
appears in some strange way, “ by a secret echo,” as has been beauti- 
fully said, to respond to the note struck far off by these Semitic 
veers. But it was not mere vision or mirage in either. It had 
a very practical side. This is the secret of the Georgics, the 
most famous of all poems that sing of 

“ Wheat and woodland, 
Tilth and vineyard, hive end horse and herd.” 

If the Eclogues are partly mirage, the Georgics very largely “ mean 
business.” ‘“ After the war,” “ back to the land,” exactly describes 
both their history and their philosophy. 

It is, then, a good time to turn to them once more and weleome 
® new translation, such as that put into our hands by an American 
poet-pastor, Mr. Theodore Chickering Williams, and his friend and 
editor, Mr. George Herbert Palmer (London: Humphrey Milford ; 
4s. Gd. net). Mr. Williams, as that editor tells us in a touching 
biography, was a Harvard man, who alternately “ taught school ” 
and did duty as a Unitarian minister, sadly interrupted in both 
tasks by delicate health. His version of the Georgics and Eclogues— 
he had translated the Aeneid before—is, if not remarkable, and 
in truth a little monotonous in rhythm, smooth and readable. And 
his preface, while a shade patronizing, on the whole shows a very 
just conception of this aim of Virgil in writing the Georgics. As 
to this, Mr. Palmer seems to think that the conception was his 
friend’s original discovery. It was of course nothing of the kind. 
It was stated very fully some fifty years ago by Conington, and even 
then it was not original, for, Conington, as he generously says, took 
it from Dean Merivale’s History of the Romans under the Empire. 
“To comprehend the moral grandeur of the Georgics,” says that 
fine writer in an admirable passage, “in point of mere style the 
most perfect piece of Roman literature, we must regard it as the 
Glorification of Labour.” But it is of the essence of truth to be 
rediscovered, and to benefit by being constantly reaffirmed. And 
if the conception is not a new one, Mr. Williams, this latest American 
lover of Virgil, as edited by his friend, presents it very well, and it is 
strikingly appropriate to this day and hour. For this is the truth 
about the-Georgics and about Virgil. Written in time of war and 
the making of an Empire, the Georgics are poetry of “ after the war,” 
and also, if less so than the Aeneid, poetry of the Empire. In 
Virgil's lifetime, as in our own, the whole known world was involved 
in wars, culminating in one general convulsien of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Fighting during those years of struggle went on upon the 
Thames and the Seine, the Aisne, the Marne, the Rhine, the Danube, 
the Nile, the Euphrates, in Mesopotamia and Spain, in Belgium and 
Switzerland, in Tunis and Egypt and Arabia. 

“Hine movet Euphrates, illine Germania bellum.” 
And «gain :— 
“Aut conjurato descendens Dacus ab Istro.” 
How up-to-date and natural these lines sound! The sea-war was 


decided not far from Corfu, and the land-war between Salonika 
and Kavala. ‘he contest, it is true, was a civil one; but it became 
a struggle of East and West, in which Germania and the East, as 





the lines just quoted remind us, made common cause, and of con 
flicting ideals of free citizenship, though under a monorch, and 
Oriental tyranny. The subsequent rapid degeneracy of the Cacsarg 
must not conceal from us this fact, which is to be Tead, writ 
large, not only in Virgil, but in the Acts of the Apostles. And the 
ideals of Virgil were those of the first two Caesars, and especially 
of Angustus—the spread of the franchise to the Empire, and the 
regeneration of the world by the restoration of the simple life, of 
honest husbandry and humble faith. Virgil sincerely dreamed, if 
the “ crafty nephew of Julius” only half believed in them, of 
“nobler modes of lifo, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws.” 
It was the irony of history that Virgil’s own family suffered in this 
process of “ back to the land.” To-day the appropriation of the soil 
to the disbanded soldier spoken of by our legislators is, of course, to 
be by purchase or willing gift, and we see in consequence different 
regions vying with each other in seeking fora share in the allotment, 
In Virgil’s day it was forcible, and he himself nearly lost not only 
his lands but his life, at the hands of the intruded veterans. But for 
him the mistake was soon rectified, and he was able to advocate 
whole-heartedly the policy of “ back to the land.” This he certainly 
did, and in the most glorious and successful manner. Every one 
knows his “purple passages,” the most splendid and lasting 
ornament which the “ purple Caesars” ever wore: the laudation of 
labour and of the happy husbandman’s lot— 
“Oh all too fortunate, did they know their luck, 
The tillers of tho soil | ”— 
the praise of Italy— 
“Mother of increase, mighty mother of men ”— 
the picturesque romance of her hill-towns and “rivers gliding 
under ancient walls”; the beauty of wide-watered Como and 
sea-like Garda and the sunlit bay of Naples, and Clitumnus, dear 
to Virgil then, as yesterday to Carducci; the praise of the white 
flocks and whiter herds which Clitumnus feeds; the praise of his 
country’s wheat and oil, her vines with their fruit and their juice, 
whether the Falernian and Massic of Italy proper, or, specially 
known to Virgil, and favoured, we are told, by Augustus, the cordial 
but potent grapes of the Rhaetic slopes, in Virgil’s description of 
which the good Engadiner still recognizes the character of the 
vintages of the Val Tellina :— 

“They'll try your feet anon and tie your tongue.” 
Afforestation, too, it should be noted, Virgil culogizcs as one of the 
chief parts of his “after the war” programme. He sings of the 
keen joy of planting a whole mountain thickly with the vine, or 
clothing its bare flanks with a grey-green mantlo of olives, or the 
delight of gazing on a rolling landscape, one sea of waving box, or 
of resinous firs and pines. ‘“* The glory of Lebanon shall come unto 
thee, the fir tree, the pine tree, and the box together.” 

To refresh the love of Italy, her land and story, to multiply her 
population and military power by planting a sturdy peasantry and 
restoring family life, to develop the economic resources of the 
Empire, to distribute wealth more widely, to strengthen public spirit 
and private virtue, and bring back faith and justice—these were 
the ideals set before Rome by the legislation of Augustus and the 
truly laureate lays of Virgil and Horace. Did they fail or did they 
succeed, these idealists? They made a system which lasted almost 
intact nearly half a thousand years, in some senses a thousand more, 
and whose effects are living yet. It was under this Empire that, 
in the Divine order, Christianity itself, though it might suffer under 
the wicked Nero and the wise Trajan, could both rise and spread 
Virgil, like his modern antitype Tennyson, in moods of despondency, 
looking at the men of action of his day, was wont to say that be 
had lived an idle life and done little good in the world. The years 
that saw Augustus thundering down the Euphrates, so he sang, 
found him only writing the Georgics, “Lapped in the studies of 
inglorious ease,”—studiis florentem ignodilis oti. But Virgil, im 
truth, like Tennyson, and like Kipling, did much not only to 
bless and blazon, but to build, an Empire. And those who have 
to-day leisure to think forward, and dream of the future of theit 
land, and of its scldier sons, may do worse than read the Georgies 
again, whether here or in Canada or South Africa, in Australia 
or Now Zealand, whether in Latin or in English. 

Hexpert WaARREM, 





“THE SECRET OF CONSOLATION.” 


“Givo me a man that is not dull, 
When all the world with rifts is fully 
But unamazed dares clearly sing, 
Whenas the roof's a-tottering.” 


h R. COPE CORNFORD quotes these charming lines from 
Herrick in his new book, The Secret of Consolation (Williams 
and Norgate, 12s. 6d. net), and they accurately describe his owe 
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attitude throughout its pages. He says of the British soldier 
that he is “ innately courteous, secretly sentimental, and essentially 
religious.” Here again he seems to be describing himself. His 
book is open to a charge of sentimentality, but it is heartening and 
interesting. The moment is emotional, and it is written for the 
moment. re ; 

It is enough for him, he tells us, that his philosophy of life cannot 
be disproved, and that it “will work”; and with one foot on a 
negative and the other on an affirmative proposition he rejoices 
in the firm foundation of his faith and is ready to fight the world, 

“For every evil under the sun 
There is a remedy or there's none,” 

says the old rhyme. In our author’s opinion there is never none; 
and though “ there is no extreme of agony which is not allowed” 
he has the inner certainty that all is well, that somewhere in 
their inmost souls all men know it, and that the knowledgeis con- 
firmed and made definite by suffering. He thinks this happiness 
comes to him through faith in a future life, forgetting that, when 
almost all men believed without doubting that life here was but 
a moment in the life of the soul, his particular form of optimism 
was no commoner than it is to-day. 

“The war is a strong flavour, nothing else tastes.” The sentence 
is the keynote of the book before us. Mr. Cornford hangs all his 
teaching upon the war. The interest and grandeur of the spectacle 


absorb him and give him a sense of exaltation. How far is he 


himself, and how far is he under a species of intense mental excite- 
ment? It is impossible to say. How far are his readers themselves 
under such a spell ? But it is in moments of intense mental excite- 
ment that spiritual discoveries are made. Mr. Cornford thinks 
that he has made one, and when he tells it, it is nothing new. It 
is no secret this that he has to reveal to us about consolation; 
but faith is new, and makes all things new, to the man who 
becomes possessed of it. “These men are full of new wine” is 
the inevitable comment of the onlooker since the day of Pentecost. 
Somehow, for all that, the sober critic cannot refuse attention to 
the man inflamed by faith, end must give ear to his words, which 
are sure to be memorable even though they are hardly coherent. 

The book before us is in a sense incoherent. It might have been 
called “‘ War Impressions,” though we do not gather from it that 
Mr. Cornford has been to the front. It is written in paragraphs 
instead of chapters, and the dramatic scenes and incidents, the 
brilliant sentences and unconvincing arguments, of which it is made 
up, are punctuated by the sound of guns. First woe read of the 
shock given to London by the fearful impact of the declaration of 
war. We see London in August “ more like a disordered supper 
table in the pallor of dawn than anything else.” He shows us a 
clerk hastening homewards from his office possessed by the great 
news. The picture is skilfully drawn. He seems to represent the 
whole of the inferior thinkers of London—the people to whom 
the mass of us belong, who are not great men of intellect yet who 
think much and who do not work with our hands. Somehow he 
manages to bring back those first days of August, 1914, with extra- 
ordinary vividness, and to make us say again with a shiver: “* What 
if the familiar and dear life is over and done?” Then he reminds 
us of the sudden pause which came in the incessant gaiety of the 
great city. Once more he goes to the “inferior” professional 
for his illustration :— 

“On a windy, grey Sunday afternoon, upon a desert of platform in a 
bleak provincial railway station, the presont writer perceived three 
or four young women, their dress at once conspicuous and tawdry, 
pind about a small and agilo man with oq black eyes and the 

ead complexion of the actor. He kissed the ladies all round, and 
thoy departed to another platform. ‘Some of my company,’ he said. 

I'm going to town on a bit of business. It’s terrible hard times. 
We keep on hoping, from week to week—keep on ho im .. ! Eh 
face puckered ; ho made as if to whistle, and turned away: to face 

intment, small houses, preoccupied audiences, takings which 
would not balance expenses, reduction of salaries, cheap lodgings, 
spare meals, debts, shifts, and impending ruin. Tho artist, unless he 
can enlist, is done. None wants his wares; and he has no other 
wares. To these, and such as these, children of the lighted hour before 
bedtime, the war looms a vast, ae formless cruelty, roaching 
out invisible hands, fining their little fortunes, meagre enough at 

t, and squeezing the life out of them.” 

Later on, of course, the players found unexpected audiences— 
soldiers—and London once more amuses itself. But before this 
the wounded began to pour in, and London, surprised by sorrow, 
mourned her sons, The sense of “ an immense and silent flitting ” 
4s still with us, and has certainly created or awakened or inspired 
in the few—in Mr. Cornford, for example—a sure and certain hope 
of another life, a sense that all these terrible doings are part of 

4 transitory life,” and as such are pregnant with spiritual meaning 
and are robbed of their surface horrors. 

Sure—amazingly, sometimes irritatingly sure as he is—that all 
is well, Mr. Cornford is not one of those foolish persons who assume 
that all is explicable. Conflicting ideals of duty—heroism versus 








heroism, as it were—distress his mind, as thoy must distress the 
mind of every artist. He thinks of the crew of a Zeppelin 
“swinging high abovo the vast and dark wilderness of City, sown 
with myriad points of light. They are embarked upon a great and a 
guilty adventure. They are orderly engaged in a business which not 
long ago was declared to be inconceivably wicked; and doubtless 
they believe it to be their duty. They may feel terror, or remorse, 
or a savage gleo; but these emotions would not rise to consciousness 
until afterwards. A boy watching the shells flashing about tho silver 
fish, said, ‘God help the chaps up there!’ It was the first impulse 
of a simple mind, and as such, worth consideration.” 

“ Duty,” he goes on, “ speaks with one voice to the noble women 
of the hospital, and the man-machines flinging murder from the 
sky.” The scene would have been more striking had its author 
attempted no moral comment. ‘The reader fecls too much has 
been sacrificed to moralizing when it is cxplained to him that 
“the men who thus make war from the sky are possessed by no 
certitude of right. That is certain. Beneath all taught sentiments 
and cloudy philosophy and military convention, hard as steel and 
deep as frost, there bites the living knowledge that they are fighting 
on the side of unreality, of impermanence, of ultimate loss.” 

Mr. Cornford has a real love of soldicrs, and we think too little 
realization of the fact that the greater portion of our men at the 
front are civilians in arms. He describes the British soldier of 
the reign of George V., and compares him with the “ mild, peaked 
civilians” and glorifies “ the life which only tho soldier knows.” 
He has a great talent for making ordinary incidents—things almost 
comico in their commonplaceness—appear heroic. Here is an 
instance :— 

“On a day, in mid-ocean, a pale, rounded body with projecti 
horns, knocked gently against the ship's side, forward. They callod 
the Captain. That officer leaned on tho rail, contemplating the mine, 
which was charged with certain death. It might be a matter of seconda, 
* Bring me my false tecth,’ said the Captain, absently. ‘The quarter- 
master brought them, politely arranged upon a saucer.” 

At the back of all heroism, all duty, all capacity to make sacrifice 
and bear trouble, stands—so this whole book is written to prove—a 
conscious or unconscious belief in a future life. When we ‘begin 
to deal with unconscious beliefs we get into very decp water. Upon 
these waters only the few will ever have faith to walk. Mr. Cornford 
turns his back upon ratiocination: “The decpest thing in our 
nature is this dumb region of the heart, in which we dwell alone 
with our willingnesses and our unwillingnesses, our faiths and our 
fears.” 

Most readers will be glad that they have read this disjointed 
but delightful little book. They will not shut it up rejoicing in 
the knowledge of a secret—unless they knew it before—-but they 
will not be inclined to deny that the author knows. After all, he 
himself admits in his last paragraph that while it is his duty te 
say he has found it out, he cannot tell another man where to look 
for it. In fairness to him wo quote his last half-page :— 

“ Life is like the children’s game in which the players are set to find 


something which is hidden. Sometimes tho children who cannot 
easily find it declare that the something was nover there at all, and thas 
they are being cheated. But it is there, nevertheless. And if one of 
the players tells his discouraged fellows that tho something is really 


there, because he has seen it, he may inspire them to go on looking. 
He may not say where it is; tho rules forbid; morcover, since he saw 
it, the hiding-place may have been changed by tho Play-Master. But 
he may say, and indeed he ought to say, that the something cxists 
and that it can be found.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 








SERBIAN RELIEF FUND. 
{To Taz Epiror or Tas “ Srecrator.”) 
Sir,—In enclosing a copy of the Report of this Fund and statemont 
of accounts for the past year, I should like, with your permission, to 
draw the attention of the many readers of the Spcciator to the nature 
of the work which still confronts the Serbian Relief Committes, work 
which is not mentioned in the Report just issued, inasmuch as it doals 
only with the past, relating how the money already subscribed has beea 
spent upon the Serbians in exile. It does not refer to future require- 
ments, nor does it attempt to show how urgent will be the nood of the 
Serbian population when their hopes and aspirations are nearer fulfil- 
ment, when the reoccupation of their native land becomes possible, and 
when they will be called upon to set about the task of resuming agri- 
cultural and industrial occupations and of rebuilding their former 
national prosperity. When that time arrives the generous help of 
their Allies more fortunately situated will be of inestimable service, 
How are they to start lifo again under the new conditions? They 
will have lost everything, and in most cases will return to ruined homes 
and waste lands. The moncy at tho disposal of the Committee could be 
spent in no better way than by providing agricultural implementa, 
seeds, stock for the farms, clothing, &c., at a moment when it will be 
most urgently needed, and when, however good the organization of the 
Serbian Government may be, it will be out of their power to satisly e 
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sudden demand for this necessary equipment. How far the Serbian 
Relicf Committee are able to give effective support to the returning 
population depends upon the amount of money at their disposal at the 
critical moment. They are bound to look ahead, to watch carefully all 
present expenditure, and to guard against all forms of extravagance, 
enxious as we all are to help the Serbians now as much as possible. But 
the necd will be greater later on, and immediate assistance when the 
road home is open to them may save many a family from despair and 
give them confidence in the uphill task of reinstating themselves. Recent 
events in the Balkans lead us to hope that the operation of clearing 
Bulgars and Austrians from Serbian territory may be accomplished 
eooncr than appeared possible a few wecks ago before Rumania joined 
the Allics. The many gencrous contributors to the Fund may rest 
sssured that any further support they find it possible to give will be of 
the utmost value in the manner indicated, and that the Committee 
will do all in their power to administer the money entrusted to them 
to the best advantage.—I am, Sir, &c., PLyMovutT#a, 
Hoa. Treasurer, Serbian Relief Fund. 

[We sincerely trust that Lord Plymouth’s wise and moving appeal 
will meet with a gencrous response. The need is piteously great. The 
Serbs have suffered as grievously as the Belgians and have far fewer 
helpers.—Ep. Speciator.] 





“BURY OR BURN.” 
{To tmx Epiror or tug “ Srrcraror.”) 

&:r,— Re your admirable article “ Bury or Burn,” would it be possible 
to reproduce this as a leaflet for distribution to Head-Teachers? I 
euppose the price per hundred would not be very great. I would 
gladly buy enough for the elementary schools in Surrey if the County 
Fducation Committee would undertake distributing them.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Gro. Curystiz, Colonel. 

Short Heath Lodge, Farnham, Surrey. 

[The article in question has been reprinted as a leaflet, and can be 
obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fettcr Lane, E.C., 
at the price of 2s. Gd. per hundred, post free.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE SAVIOUR ON EXCLUSION. 
{To Tuk EpiToR oF Tug “ SrecraToR.”’) 


Sir,—-Surely the whole question of the relation of Nonconformity to 
Christianity (which is, or should be, the Church of Christ) was settled 
ence and for all by our Lord Himself. When His Disciples, moved by 
that unhappy spirit of narrow sacerdotalism (the antithesis of Christ's 
teaching—charity !) complained to Him that others were casting out 
devils in His name, and besought Him to forbid them, our Saviour 
rebuked them in the memorable words: “ He that is not against us, is 
for us.” Personally, I should never go behind these words. They are 
a complete reply to cach and every Church or sect which believes its 
own little narrow path, with its man-prescribed limitations, represents 
the only road to the everlasting mercy of God. To those who, like 
Dr. Field, seem to hold that Nonconformists are outside and debarred 
from the Communion of Christ, I would like to put this aspect of the 
gucstion: “ Do you, or do you not, believe that eternal salvation is 
a free gift to every man or woman, irrespective of their individual 
faith (Church) ? If you do, how can you withhold from your brother 
or sister in Christ that communion He Himself instituted, and which, 
unquestionably, carried with it no obligation whatsoever, except the 
eardinal one of faith ? If, on the other hand, you claim for your Church 
the power of excommunication from the Sacrament because your man- 
made rules have not been complied with, then you implicitly deny 
what you explicitly admitted when you accepted the high calling of a 
minister in Christ. That is, to preach the Gospcl pure and undefiled.” 
As a member of the Church of England, I shall never cease to protest 
against this self-belittling limitation of her duties and obligations, 
which are destructive alike to her national character and responsibility, 
and a denial of the whole teaching of Christ.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epcak H. 8. Bannes-Austr. 
Rosendale, Lansdowne Crescent, Worcester. 


[Our correspondent is not only in the right as a man of mercy and 
humility and a true follower of Jesus Christ. He is also in the right 
from the legal point of view. The Church of England is not what 
this or that theologian or devotee of dogma or ritual would personally 
hke it to be, but an entirely distinct and definite institution —‘ the 
Church of England as by law established.” It may be a good 
thing or a bad thing, but it is at any rate a fact, not a fancy 
institution. Nothing is clearer than that the ministers and priests 
ef the Church of England as by law established can only legally 
exclude adult parishionors from the Sacraments on the ground 
ef “open and notorious evil living.” They are not allowed to 
try to dive into men’s hearts and gauge the doctrinal positions 
they occupy, or even test their lives, If the would-be communi- 
cants are not openly scandalous in their lives, they are to be allowed 
-to take the Communion at their own risks. That is the law of the 
land, and of the Church as by law established. Those who want a 
different basis for the Church must first get the law altered. Then, 
end not till then, will their policy of exclusion be valid. We ought 


King’s supremacy in causes ecclesiastical are excluded from the Sacra. 
ments, but this is happily a caso of de minimis—of an obsolete canon 
supported by an obsolcte statute.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“THE CRICKETERS OF FLANDERS.” 

{To THE EDITOR OF TUE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Smr,—What more appropriate site could be found for the bronze statue 
advocated by the inspiring lines of the author of Kitchener's Mob, and 
so strongly supported by yourself, in your last issue, than one close to 
Lord’s Cricket Ground, the very Mecca of cricket ? Three roads con. 
verge opposite the St. John’s Wood Road Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, where it might well be placed. The space is ample, and the 
statue would not be dwarfed, like some others, by overshadowing 
houses. It would be seen by the multitudes who will again, it is hoped, 
as in the past, flock to Lord’s to see our national game at its best, 
and would serve as a splendid stimulus both to ourselves and to the 
generations yet unborn, “ Lest we forget” :— 
“There should he stand, reminding those 

In less believing days, perchance, 

How Britain’s fighting cricketers 

Helped bomb the Germans out of France.” 
—I an, Sir, &e., J. Gorpon Crowpy, 
Winchester, 





MGR. BRUCHESI AND FRENCH-CANADIAN LOYALTY, 
[To THE EpITon OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In your article on “ Nationality and Empire ” (Spectator, August 
26th) you quote from the Revue des Deux Mondes some words of Mgr, 
Bruchesi, Archbishop of Montreal, on the duty French-Canadians owe 
to the British Crown. The quotation must remind those who heard it of the 
samo prelato’s specch at the Eucharistic Congrees held in London some 
years ago (1908 I think). Remarkable among the vencrable Bishops of 
ell nationalities assembled for his oxtraordinarily youthful appearance, 
he began his speech in excellent English; then, as with a sudden 
impulse to proclaim a proud truth to the cosmopolitan crowd ho was 
addressing, he lapsed into tho old Norman French and accent of his 
native Canada, and in vivid language described tho splendid liborty 
accorded to the Catholic Church in his country, and, with a quick 
characteristic gesture, raising his arm, he pointed to the Union Jack 
floating over the platform where he stood, in the picturesque group of 
magnificently vested prelates, and in clear ringing tones, that wore 
quickly drowned in resounding cheors, he apostrophizod the flag in these 
words: “ Et c’est sous ce drapeau 1&4 que nous avons cette Itberté.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., M. MM 





SPEED THE PLOUGH. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Sm,—The best reply to Mr. A. M. Laws’s arguments on the above 
subject is to be found in the last return of our imports and exports, 
In consequence of the huge excess of the former over the latter, a short- 
term loan has had to be raised in America, the interest on which repre- 
sents a dead loss to the nation, Surely it is better to increase our own 
agricultural and other resources than to place ourselves at the mercy 
of foreign supplics and manipulators. An examination of official 
reports and returns shows that wo consume annually in the United 
Kingdom some thirty-six million quarters of wheat, of which only seven 
million are home grown, leaving us dependent upon foreign supplies to 
the extent of twenty-nine million quarters. If instead of an arca of just 
on two million acres we had nine million acres of wheat land, we should 
be able to produce, at the present very low average of thirty-two bushels 
an acre, exactly the quantity of wheat annually consumed in the king- 
dom. Morcover, there is a large area of waste and poor pasture land in 
this country, which should be reclaimed and improved ; and the State 
would be adding to the future prosperity of the country by itself under- 
taking the work of reclaiming waste land. It is anticipated that when 
demobilization takes place, a large number of men will be unable at 
once to obtain employment, and their services might well be utilized, 
at fair wages, on productive work of this character. Discharged soldiers 
can, as I know, do this well.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. L. Green, Secretary. 
The Rural League, 21 Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 





EDUCATION, HUMANISTIC AND SCIENTIFIO 
{To Tus Eprror or Tue “ SrprcraTor.”] 

Srr,—The following resolutions, drawn up by a Conference represents- 
tive of the five Associations concerned, have received the approval 
of the Councils of tho Classical, English, Geographical, Historical, and 
Modern Language Associations. They are intended to form a basis for 
common action by the five Associations as well as, it is hoped, for ¢0- 
operation with representatives of the mathematical and natural sciences 
and of other clements in education. It must, therefore, be understood 
that they do not represent the full views of the Associations concerned, 
but rather a common measure of their views, which they all accept 98 4 
basis. In the same way the propositions laid down do not profess to 
cover tho whole field of education, but are limited to the spheres with 
which the five Associations directly deal. Some apology, moreover 
seems necded for the use of such contrasted terms as “ humanistio 





for exactness to add that probably those who deny and deprave the 





and “scientific.” They are simply employed for the sake of brevity, 
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for all would agree that “ humanistic ” studies should be scientific and 
“scientific” studies humane. The resolutions are now published in 
the hope that in any coming reconstruction of our educational system 
this attempt to restate the “humanistic” position will mitigate the 
dangers incident to a violent breach of tradition and an excessive 
reaction against the past predominance of certain types of study. 
It will be obvious that they are drawn up in no spirit of hostility or 
jndifierence to either scientific or technical studies, Their framers are 
anxious to co-operate in securing for these, as well as for the studies in 
which they arc themselves more particularly interested, their due placo 
jn a national system of education. Pending the formation of seme 
central Council, which could assume a larger responsibility and speak 
with a wider representative authority, they would welcome offers of 
co-operation or suggestions for the further practical development of 
the position taken in these resolutions. Any communication may 
be addressed to the Chairman of the Conference of the Five Associations, 
Professor Tout, 1 Oak Drive, Fallowfield, Manchester. The resolutions 
aro as follows :— 

“That in the opinion of the Conference : 

(1) It is essontial that any reorganization of our educational system 
should make adoquate provision for both humanistic and scientific 
studios. 

(2) Premature specialization on any ono particular group of studies, 
whether humanistic or scientific, to the exclusion of all others, is a serious 
danger, not only to education generally but to tho studies concerned. 

(3) Humanistic education implies the adequate study of language and 
literature, pgography and history, which in each caso should, at the 
appropriate stage of education, go beyond the pupil's own language and 
country. 

(4) Tho representatives of humanistic studies would welcome from 
the representatives of the mathematical and natural sciences a state- 
mont with regard to those studies similar to that contained in (3). 

(5) In all reform of education it must never be forgotton that the 
first object is the training of human beings in mind and character, 
as citizens of a free country, and that any technical preparation of boys 
and girls for a particular profession, occupation, or work must be con- 
sistent with this principle. 

(6) Subject to the above principlos, the Associations concerned would 
welcome a comprehensive revision of national education from the point 
of view of present needs,” 

—We are, Sir, &c., 

Brycr, Freprric G. Kenroy, on behalf of the Classical 
Association; Cromer, Jonn Bucnay, on behalf of the 
English Association; Dovatas W. Fresarrecp, H. J. 
Mackinper, on behalf of the Geographical Association ; 
C. H. Fmru, T. F. Tout, on behalf of the Historical 
Association; Epmunp Gossz, Herpert WARREN, on 
behalf of the Modern Language Association. 


[The distinguished signatories of the above memorial might profitably 
consider the despatch of Lord Wellesley on the foundation of the College 
at Fort William, described by us in our leading columns. Eton’s famous 
and devoted son would, we feel sure, have endorsed all their six propo- 
sitions.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE ELECTORAL REFORM CONFERENCE. 
{To THe Iprron or THe “ SrrorarTor.”] 


Sir,—The importance of the Conference on Electoral Roform cannot ; 


be overstated. “It is to work out,” to use Mr. Asquith’s words, “ by 
general agreement some schome by which a Parliament can be created 
at the end of the war capable and adoquate for discharging those tasks ” 
of reconstruction which will then demand attention. Its task is not 
to facilitate an oarly General Election, but to lay the foundations of 
the noxt Reform Bill. What, then, is to be the future basis of our 
House of Commons? The debates in which this Conference was 
foreshadowed disclosed a remarkable wiilingness to accept new electoral 
principles—adult suffrage, continuous registration, a short qualification 
period. Mr. Walter Long did not endorse all these proposals, but, 
although describing himself as an old Conservative, “ believes that 
to-day to a large extent . . . tho old shibboleths are dead.” “ How 
much better,” said he, “is the Canadian system, which has a con- 
tinuous register.” Lord Crowe declared that “the tendency has 
Grown, and presumably will grow, with succecding Reform Bills towards 
® nearer assimilation in size of electoral areas, and the disappearance 
of votes representing special privileges.” Some of the speakers, 
however, seemed to realize that these new electoral conditions would 
not solve the problem entrusted to the Conference—that of fashioning 
& fully representative Parliament. That variety in representation 
hitherto achieved by other means “ clearly will not,” said Lord Crewe, 
* be given by a system of equal electoral areas, or anything approaching 
them, or by a vote depending entirely upon ono qualification.” The 
experience of Australia, where all these new methods are in forco, 
illustrates Lord Crowe's contention. In one General Election, 1910, 
Labour polled 2,021,000 votes and elected eightocen Senators; their 
©pponents polled 1,997,000 votes and failed to elect any. Was the 
Senate, although elected on adult suffrage, fully ropresentative of the 
mation? Again, in the last elections in South Australia, the Labour 
electors. of the city of Adelaide returned fifteen Members. Tho re- 
mainder of the citizens, numbering nearly forty per cent., although 
they possessed votes, did not secure any representation; many of 
them declared that their names might just as well be struck off the 
electoral rolls, for they had no prospect of obtaining reprosentation 


to those which obtain in this country, where Labour is much undor- 
represented. But one injustice is not remedied by tho possible creation 
of another. In the work of reconstruction the now Parliament will 
have to deal with Labour problems of many kinds, end an equitable 
solution will be more easily arrived at if the Parliament which has 
to deal with them is itself elected on an equitablo basis. The variety 
in representation which we shall continue to neod can be fully socured 
by the adoption of a system of Proportional Representation. It 
should form an essential part of the next Electoral Reform Bill.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Jonny H. Humrnneys, Secretary, 
The Proportional Representation Socloty, 
179 St. Stephen's House, Westminster Bridge, S.W. 





THE SPECIAL CONSTABLES. 
[To ta# Eprton or THe “ SPrcTATOR.”] 
Sme,—With a great deal of your article headed “ Ths Volunteers” 
in your issue of the 2nd inst. I am in entire accord, but thero is 
curious omission. Certainly every able-bodied man who, through 
age or exemption, is unable to join the Army should do all he caa 
to help his country in other ways; but you have omitted all reference 
to the splendid and devoted work of the thousands of spocial constablea, 
Many tribunals give exemption on condition that tho applicant cither 
joins the Volunteers or becomes a special constable, and it is obviously 
impossible for men working long hours in business every day to do 
both. I think your justifiable enthusiasm for the Volunteers should 
not have precluded a reference to the equally patriotic work now being 
done by special constables all over the country.—I am, Sir, &o., 
M. 

{All honour to tho special constables! They should not have been 
left out. We can only once more make Emorson's melodious exousa, 
“For the press of knights, not every brow can reecive the laurol.”"— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





EVADING INCOME TAX. 
(To THR EpiTon oF THE “ SrectaToR.”) 

Sir,—Many of us serving on Advisory and Tribunal Committees are 
amazed at the large proportion of appellants who evade their obvious 
liabilities to the National Exchequor. Whilst the professional man 
with limited income and heavy responsibilities has to pay to the utter- 
most farthing, there must be thousands of tradesmon, taxi-drivors, and 
others who are liable and yot oscapo. Tho disclosures are generally 
made when a man is endeavouring to establish “ hardship " on financial 
grounds, and though I could quote many cases of men with incomos 
varying from £250 to £500 who either pay no Income Tax at all or a fow 
shillings only, I think one incident which occurred last week, when I was 
Chairman, would be hard to beat. Tho man in question said that if his 
appeal were refused, he would havo to close his business, at which the 
takings varied from £200 to £400 per week, or approximately £15,000 a 
year. Upon being pressed for information as to his own drawings from 
the business, he stated that he did not know how much he drew, and 
admitted that he had nevor paid a penny Income Tax! Thoso dis- 
closures surely point to tho necessity of assessing Incame Tax upon the 
basis of “turnover” where the accounts aro not subjected to pro- 
fessional audits.—I am, Sir, &c., A TaxrayEa. 





MISSING. 
{To tar Eprrom ov Tas “ Srecraron.”) 
Smr,—Do you think you could help me to obtain any news of my 
brother, Sergeant Frank Clayton, 209, West Yorkshire Regiment ? 
He was reported “ Missing” after July lat. I shall be glad if you caa 
help me.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Carros, 
72 Albion Street, Leeds. 





A GERMAN WAR INDEMNITY, 

{To tue Epiror or Taz “ Srecraror.”)} 
Sm,—I write to make a suggestion to you which might bo brought out 
at a more proper season. When and if an indemnity is suggosted, 
Germany will say she cannot pay. Well, let tho Allies say: “ No interest 
on your own war debt until your foreign debts are paid,” and an indemnity 
of any required amount will be forthcoming. To force Germany to 
pay five hundred millions a year for twenty years would be quite possible. 
And payable in New York or in London is another point, so as to buy 
back our “ Americans” without flooding our market here. with goods, — 
I am, Sir, &c., A. H. Cattenpsa. 

7 Inverleith Terrace, Edinburgh. 





CHARING CROSS BRIDGE. 

{To Tae Eprror or Tux “ Srecraton.”] 

Sir,—With reference to your most interesting suggestions as to Charing 
Cross Bridge, may I point out a difficulty with regard to tho river 
frontage that it may bo hoped will be moro successfully dealt with than 
has. been tho caso with the L.C.C. Hall? After passing Westminster 
Bridge the river curves sharply out ; as a result of this the L.C.C. Hall, 
which is built with tho front parallel to the river, has the end wall at an 
angle to the bridge, ons corner being some distance from the road and 
the other cornor abutting on it. The offect is odd and ugly.—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. G. Taraor. 





stany time, Australian political conditions furnish a striking contrast 
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FOREIGN PHRASES. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

@rr,—Unable to purchase the Spectator on the date of issue and at the 
eriginal price, six of us, for some ycars, have put up the cost of it 
second hand at a sale by auction in our local free library. Thus six 
familics read your weekly in turn, but our difficulty is that in your 
articles, reviews, &c., you frequently give us quotations in Latin, Fiench, 
Greek, &e. As none of us understand any language but our own, and 
your paper is also English, we miss the points, &c. There are probably 
bundreds of others in this same dilemma. Can you help us? Sce issue 
of August 19th, which I have just got. (1) What really did these frogs 
“utter” in the “ Dere below” 2 What is the meaning of (2) anima 
naluraliler rusticana, also (3) vixere fortes ante Agamemnona and 
€4) intelligentsia and (5) a@uvres de longue haleine? Thank you for 
putting into English that saying of the Athenian Isocrates.—I am, 
Bir, &c., An EncuisH READER. 

f(1) What the frogs said was ‘ Brckckekex co-ax co-ax.’ (2) A 
soul naturally bent on rural things, (3) There were great men before 
Agamemnon. (4) The name given to the intellectual classes in Russia. 
(5) Works on a large scale.—Ep. Spectator] 


” 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
wrilcr’s name cr initials, or with a preudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
gated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
snsiances, or in the case of “ Letlers to the Editor,” insertion only means 
hat the matter cr point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
dmportance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 





OUR ISLAND WEATHER. 
A REcAnrTATION. 
(To my Wife.) 
Do you remember how we took 
That April day our walk together 
From Freshwater to Carisbrooke ? 
And how we cursed the English weather ? 


For as we paused to find the rut 

Six hundred feet up on the high-land 
Where once the legionarics cut 

Their Roman road across the island, 


Budden, across the white and blue, 
The clean sky, sagged like soaking flannel 
Grey clouds that blotted from our view 
The Solent and the English Channel ; 


And when the rain stopped, whilst we shook 
Our drench’d coats—off the clouds departed, 
And into a sunny Carisbrooke 
Camo we, as dry as when we started! 


I think upon that faco of hers 
I see a sweet maternal patience 
To hear us join with foreigners 
In disappointed exccrations : 


For these her elements of smoke 

And fire and shower and sun have fashion’d 
The contradictory English folk, 

Cold in their specch, with hearts impassion'd ; 


Who in the womb of England stirr’d, 

Whose limbs upon her breast were cherish’d ; 
Who by her moods were character’d— 

The eouls that for her sake have perish’d, 


Oh! love her with her changeful face 

And steadfast heart! No island greener, 
No clime more constant can replace 

Her motherhood’s divine demeanour. 








BOOKS. 


—_—_ > ——_ 


GLEANINGS FROM ARABIA.* 
He would be a bold man who, being a European and a Christian, would 
@esert that he had secured a firm grasp of Eastern mentality, and that 
Rie could confidently predict the course of Eastern thought and action in 
@ny particular combination of circumstances. Indecd, the more he 
knew of the East the less would he be inclined to dogmatize or to indulge 
A remarkable instance of the truth of this view has 


in prophecy. 





recently been furnished. If any one with a knowledge of Eastern affairs 
had been asked his opinion as to the wisdom of attempting to force the 
passage of the Dardanelles, it may safely be conjectured that he would 
have replied that defeat would be disastrous, and would shatter British 
prestige throughout the East. It is now certain that the failure which 
actually ensued, although followed by a serious reverse in Mesopo 
produced far less effect than could reasonably have been anticipated, 
More than this, it did not deter the tribesmen of the Hedjaz from 
attacking the Turks. If, however, the Western can rarely, if ever, 
succeed in fully assimilating the Eastern habit of thought, he may, 
if haply he is endowed with a full measure of that touch of Nature 
which makes the whole world kin, mako some notable advances jn 
this direction. The faculty of comprehending the East is, indeed, 
more a natural gift than an acquired talent. It is possible for 9 
European to pass the greater part of his life in Eastern countries 
without having in any real sense undergone any process of what 
may be termed de-Occidentalization. On the other hand, if only the 
golden link of true sympathy exists, and if the imagination is allowed 
free play to temper in some degree the prosaic proclivitics of the West, 
it is quite possible, even after a comparatively short residence in the 
East, to acquire some approximate appreciation of Eastern mental 
characteristics and tendencies, 

Colonel Harold Jacob, who was for ten years a political officer, and 
whose principal duty it was to deal with the wild inhabitants of the Aden 
Hinterland, manifestly possesses all the qualities neccessary for him to 
actas an interpreter of Arab mentality. He rezognizes that, in spito of 
much that is irredeemably barbarous, and also of much that is sordid, an 
attractive vein of real poetry runs like a silver cord through the coarse 
web of daily Arabian life. The local colouring given to poctio imagina. 
tion adds to its charm, as, for instance, when it is said that if a dancing 
girl “ warbles in a higher strain, you would believe her notes to be those 
of camels lamenting their lost young.” Colonel Jacob also fully recog. 
nizes that, whilst we may find much to condemn in the moral code of 
Islam, and whilst we may deplore that its immutability has stereotyped 
on the twentieth many of the antique and obsolete customs of the 
eighth century, there is none the less a dignity and an abiding strength 
in the Moslem faith which are worthy of admiration and which 
enable us to understand how it is that, whether for good or ovil, it 
becomes a practical guide in life to its believers perhaps to a greater 
extent than can be said of any other religion. ‘ Allah,” Colonel Jacob 
says, “is the Arab’s Paramount Partner, from whom severed he can do 
nothing, say nothing, think nothing,” and ho pleads, in words which 
should be graven in tho heart of every Christian missionary, and which 
are almost identical with those I have frequently used myself, that “ if 
the modern missioner to Muslims knew his Koran in the original, and 
used it to show the resemblances of Islam to Christianity rather than 
their differences, more headway would be made.” Moreover, Colonel 
Jacob totally rejects tho idea, which will, I think, be also rejected by 
others who can speak with authority on the subject, that the Moslem’s 
outward conformity to religious ritual and his constant appeals to the 
dictates of the Koran are so much pretence and are merely used “ to bo 
seen of men.” They are nothing of tho kind. Practico may, as in 
Christian countries, often diverge from theory, but the roal religious 
conviction is in many cases, probably in the majority, genuino. 

I have no local knowledge of Arabia, but I have nevertheless been at 
times consulted about Arabian reform, and it has been intimated to me 
that a few highly intelligent Arabs would thomselves wish, for instance, 
to have a Willcocks to advise them how to irrigate their fields. This is 
well; but it has to be romembered that the Willcocks may possibly be 
followed by the loan-contractor; that the latter will ask for law and 
order, which will involve the appointment of some “ fathers of the hat,” 
as Europeans are called ; and that it is possible that these may in time 
be followed by some Kitchener, Wingate, or Cromer, accompanied by 
platoons of khaki-clad soldiers. I have, therefore, always recommended 
extreme caution in pressing reforms of any kind. It is moro than 
doubtful whether the Arabs themsclves really want them. Colonel 
Jacob records that when any changes are suggested the answer which is 
given is: ‘‘‘Say not to the camel, “turn,” for he knows the way better 
than thou.’ In Arabia innovation and crime are one and tho same 
thing.” It may seem a counsel of despair to say so, but the truth is 
that for some long while to come the Arabs will probably have to 
choose between being either barbarous and free or semi-civilized and 


dependent. 

One of the main obstacles which stand in the way of any reform is the 
time-honoured sanction given to blood-feuds, which, Colonel Jacob says, 
“aro a curse and block all progress.” The Arab has, indeed, a certain 
respect for Government, particularly for strong Government. Is it not 
said that “ tho wicks of the lamps of Government are long,” and again that 
“the camels of Government, though they move passing slow, outstrip 
the gazelles of the Tribesmen” ? But in this matter of blood-feuds, a8 
every one who has had to deal with them knows, Government is well- 
nigh powerless. They are sanctioned by the Koran. “Oh, believers! 
Mohammed said, “ retaliation for blood-letting is written for you 3 
and again he declared that “in the law of retaliation is your life. 
Morcover, the Arab delights in war. The man who prefers trade - 
warlike pursuits is termed “ a-wrapper-up-of-commoditics-in-paper. 
Again, why should death be feared ? Did not the Prophet say : “ Death 





* Perfumes of Araby: 
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Silhouettes of Al Yemen. By Harold Jacob. London: 
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is a favour to a Moslem,” and did he not add that “ the life to come 2 
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the mansion that abideth” ? When, therefore, a well-intentioned 
British official urges that tho time has arrived for mitigating the rigours 
of tho lex talionis, and that the Koranic punishment of the loss of a 
hand for theft is considered somewhat drastic in medern times, he is 
met with the unanswerable interrogatory: “ Shall I not obey God 
rather than man?” In fact, for every argument that the European can 
advance the Arab can draw upon the inexhaustible stock of Koranic 
and proverbial philosophy for some plausible goneralization to defend 
his own vicws. 

Colonel Jacob gives a very interesting account of a wholly unsuccessful 
attempt ho made to induce a number of Shairi tribesmen to break off 
their long-standing blood-feud with another tribe, the Amiri. The idea 
that the Amiri could ever be really friendly was rejected with scorn by 
the Shairi headmen. The Amiri, from the Shairi point of view, could 
never change their nature. “ A dog is always a dog, though he wear a 
collar of gold,” as was said by another tribe, the Alawis, about their 
hereditary enemies, the Ahl Kutaib, to which the latter responded: “* A 
slave is a slave, though his turban’s fringe be daily lengthened.” A long 
discussion took place, accompanied by a vast consumption of cigarettes 
and coffee, in tho midst of which one leading member of the Shairi tribe 
whispered into Colonel Jacob’s car that it was quite impossible that he 
could do otherwise than hate the Head Sheikh of the Amiri. “Just a 
hint,” he said, “‘ from your lips and I will be back in no time with his 
son’s head under my arm.” “ But, my friends,” Colonel Jacob pleaded, 
with European logic and a full knowledge of Arabian proverbial wisdom, 
“would you have Government take sides? Recollect your proverb, 
*Do not apply antimony to one cye and neglect the other.” At one 
moment he gained a certain amount of support from a Shairi pacificist 
named Al Kahm, who said: “ Al daulah al Britanniya—the British 
Government—ya rig&l! (Oh, men) is all-powerful, and will not 
stomach the kindling of strife near their Camp. God will dezree what is 
best.” Al Kahm, however, carried no weight. He was atrimmer. He 
was that “ worst of the cattle which stirs up the pool.” ‘“ He herds with 
the herdsmen and ravens with the wolf.” “He belonged neither to 
Moses’ faction nor to Pharaoh’s.” ‘“‘ God had put a covering over his 
vision, so he could not but err.” Colonel Jacob then read a passage from 
a@ somewhat noted Sura in the Koran which says: “ Follow ye that 
which God hath sent down.” He was immediately answered with the 
context: “ Nay, we follow the usages which we found with our fathers.” 
So all was of no avail. The Shairi shouted: “‘ God’s we are, and to Him 
we return,” and went merrily off to slaughter more Amiri. 

One of the characteristics of Arab as of all Moslem life which grates 
most upon the mind of the European is the treatment accorded to 
women. When the Arab uses metaphor he almost invariably falls back 
on that “ ship of the desert ’’ which is associated with almost every act 
of his life. The metaphor which he applies to women is calumnious and 
decidedly uncomplimentary. ‘ The best of women is like a frolicsome 
she-camel.” It is to be observed, as characteristic of the inconsistency 
of the East, that the Arab, though a hardened polygamist, is constantly 
crying out against the evils of polygamy. When he divorces his wife he 
says, with a sigh of relief: ‘“* Whoever shaves gets cool.” The Greek, 
Theognis, exhorted his countrymen not to weep for the dead but to 
mourn over thcir own youth which could never return :— 

Edpoves EvOpwra Kal virion ofre Oavdvras 
Kralove’, ovd’ 78ns dvOos dro\\tipevor. 
The Arab, whose general philosophy of life is no less Epicurean than that 
of the joyous Greek, puts tho case in a different way. When Colonel 
Jacob condoled with a man over the loss of his son—and sons are greatly 
beloved, for the Prophet said: “ A son is a flower culled from Heaven ” 
—thoe reply he reccived was: “* Weep not for ono who is dead; weep 
rather for him who has two wives.” 

Avarice, the besetting sin of the Arab, which is illustrated by the 
proverb, “ If 2 Bedouin brings you an onion he expects from you a cow,” 
comes out strongly on the occasion of marriages. As in all very primitive 
eocicties, the principal question which arises is not the dowry to be 
received by the bride, but the wedding gifts—the fedva of Homer’s time— 
which must be given by the suitor to her father. Coloncl Jacob tells how 
a certain maiden named Ayesha loved a young man called Salch, partly 
for himself and partly for his gold. A commission of five elders of tho 
village met the father to arrange the terms of the contract. They began 
the conversation by saying to him: “ With your permission and God’s 

we have a mind now at once to create an alliance by marriage; so tell 

us your views, which wo will fulfil be they nover so grievous.” The 
father then named two hundred dollars as a very suitable sum for him 
to receive as a wedding gift. The commissioners were scandalized. 

Eventually, the terms arranged were: “ Forty-five dollars as the 

marriage portion, plus five dollars as the mother-in-law’s due; two 

dollars to the paternal aunt; ditto to the professional woman who 
would plait the bride’s hair and apply the henna to her fingers and toes 

—this last for beauty ; one dollar for a scarf to the bride; two dollars 

for a goat, and finally the cost of Jaying in four days’ rations of asida 

(gruel) with which the guests would be fed.” 

Colonel Jacob tells us other numerous and very interesting incidents 
of Arab life. He dwells at length on the universal belief in Jinns, who 
haunt every building, particularly every old building. He speaks of 
that charity which is more essentially an Eastern virtue, and tells us 
that, according to tradition, “a morsel given to a hungry stomach is 


is the land of sepultured Prophets and of living saints, one of whom 
informed Colonel Jacob that he would “ pray to the Merciful One that 
he might espouse her whom He had ‘ written’ for him in His decree.” 
His prayers appear to have been answered, for Colonel Jacob married, 
and dedicated his book to his wife. She, he says, “is the source of 
its inspiration "—and “ God is all-knowing.” 


Lastly, it may be mentioned that Colonel Jacob insists on a point 


which applies not merely to Arabia but to other portions of the East. 
“The prime factor in dealing with Arabs is the personal factor.” His 
book well deserves careful perusal by all who aro interested in the 
psychology and government of Moslems. The root of the former lies in 
an unwavering fatalism, and that of the latter, if it is to be successful, 
in strength tempered with justice. CROMER, 





“GENTLE SHAKESPEARE.”*® 


“Ty the future it may fall to the lot of some artist, from a study of 
Shakespeare in his works, aided by the testimony of his fellows and 
by such scattered hints as are here collected, to give to the world a 


portrait in words which will be accepted as an adequate presontment of 
the master.” These words occur upon the last page of Mr. Justico 
Madden's new work about Shakespeare. In spite of Bagehot’s famous 
essay, cne constantly hears men say: “ We know nothing of Shake- 
speare but his writings.” The byword is mi-leadiig. Shakespsare 
scholars of course have never, or not for the last half-century, sup- 
posed it true, but the world at largs continues to believe it. Those 
who would like to put away their ignorance, and at the same time to 
enjoy a fascinating book, shcull read Mr. Jusiice Madden's “ Hints.” 
He has not ventured upon a portrait, but he has made a very real 
picture of the environment of a successful Elizabethan actor, to real 
that as we look at it the presence of the great dramatist makes itself 
felt. Mr. Justice Madden is greatly imp:essed with what he believes 
was Shakespeare’s personal distinction. Men who realized little of 
his greatness appear to have been struck by it. He takes it that Spenser 
said in effect that he had never scen a better gentleman (“no gentler 
shepherd”). Now Spenser was a judge. He was himself a man of 
birth, and he was the intimate friend of Sir Philip Sidney and of Ralegh. 
Again, Ben Jonson writes of “gentle Shakespeare.” The Bohemian 
Greene, who obviously hated him, alludes spitcfully to his distinction, 
calls him an “ upstart crow,” and is plainly jealous of his dawning 
success. He is angry as Bohemians always are angry when any man 
of genius is also a man-of-the-world. He has no patience to sce “a 

player” look like a gentleman. The hero of one of his “ Tractates,” 

Roberto, comes across a “‘ player’ who has made money. “ A player,” 

quoth Roberto, “I took you rather for a gentleman of great living ; 

for if by outward habit men should be censured I tell you you would 

be taken for a substantial mau.” Presently Roberto finds out that 

his interlocutor is a “substantial man” with property in his own part of 

the country, whose “ very share in wearing apparel will not be sold for 

£200.” Greene hated such men—‘ Those puppits that speak from 

our mouths, those anticks garnisht in our colours ’—but the world, 

even the great world, made them welcome. Chettle, who published 

Greene’s attack upon Shakespeare after Greene’s death, oddly enough, 

regretted his action. When he came to know the man and to sco 

“his demeanor,” and (for Chettle was obviously a snob) to realize 
the company into which that demcanour had brought him, he repented 
that he had not suppressed Greene's strictures. Of Shakespeare he 

writes :— 

“The other, whome at that time I did not so much spare, as since 
I wish I had, for that as I haue moderated the heate of liuing writers, 
and might haue used my owne discretion (especially in such a case) 
the Author being dead, that I did not, I am as sory as if the original 
fault had beene my fault, because myself haue seene his demeanor no 
less ciuill than he excelent in the qualitie he professes; Besides diuers 
of worship have reported his uprightness of dealing, which argues 
his honesty, and his easton’ grace in writing, that approoves his Art.” 

There seems hardly sufficient tradition of Shakespeare’s acting to 
prove his greatness in this lesser art. Ia this sphere Alleyn and 
Burbage made far more impression upon their generation. What 
would the students of Shakespeare now give to go back for one night 
and see Burbage as Hamlet, Lear, or Othello, with Shakespeare himself 
in the wings, and possibly taking one of thesmallerréles? It sets ono 
wondering. If only in the next world we might see some pictures of 
the past, sce these men in their habit as they lived, not transformed 
into shades with voices, or into scarcely recognizable angels, but acting 
and writing and bargaining and doing business and making love as of 
old! It is an odd thing that directly we define our idea of Heaven 
we make it ridiculous. “ All you are asking for is moving pictures in 
Heaven,” some one will say, yet sometimes the wish to realize the 
past becomes almost a passion. Mr. Justice Madden has the historian’s 
power of arousing it. 

But all this is beside the point. What Mr. Justice Madden insists upon 
is that the acting profession in the reign of Elizabeth was a great pro- 
fession, and a profession with prizes. Alleyn, for instance, the founder of 
Dulwich College, became a very wealthy man, though he did not make 
all his money by the legitimate practice of his art, but owed some of 
it to a successful Baiting-House in which he had shares. The more 
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euccessful actors seem to have been “ substantial men” in every sort 
of sense, churchwardens some of them, commanding the respect 
of even Puritan neighbours. What Mr. Justice Madden calls “the 
University pens” were far more Bohemian, poorer, and more vicious 
than the actors. 

A good deal of what Ben Jonson said of Shakespeare is contradictory. 
His greatest contemporary declared him to belong to no age, to have 
written for all time, and thus proved that his eyes were not holden 
when he looked upon his friend. On the other hand, in ordinary talk, 
as with Drummond of Hawthornden, and even in his written words, 
he does not seem to have always recognized his supreme greatness. 
When told that Shakespeare never altered a line, he could not resist 
the temptation to wish he had erased a thousand. He said to Drum- 
mond that he “ wanted arte,” and pointed out his geographical ignorance 
or carclessness. Ben Jonson does not get a character for stability 
from Drummond. That, at any rate, was the impression he made in 
talk. Drummond says of him :— 

“He is a great lover and praiser of himself ; a contemnor and scorner 
of others; given rather to lose a friend than a jest; jealous of every 
word and action of those about him (cspeciallie after drink, which is 
one of the elements in which he liveth) ; a dissembler of ill parts which 
raigne in him, a bragger of some good that he wantcth; thinketh 
nothing well but what either he himself or some of his friends and 
countrymen hath said or done; he is passionately kynde and angry ; 
careless either to gaine or keep ; vindictive, but if he be well answered, 
at himself. For any religion, as being versed in both. Interpreteth best 
sayings and deeds often to the worst.” 

A light is thrown upon Jonson’s sketch of Shakespeare’s character by 
Drummond's picture of the man “ passionately kynde and angry.” 
Ben Jonson realized the supreme genius of his brother-playwright. 
All the same, he was a little jealous of him. Do most people realize that 
Shakespeare was spoken of by a contemporary as a great talker? He 
“had an excellent Phantsie; brave notions and gentle expressions ; 
wherein he flow’d with that facility, that sometimes it was necessary 
that he should be stop’d.” Ye gods! Was a contemporary really 
bored by Shakespeare’s loquacity, while men of to-day would give 
their five fingers to hear him “ flow with facility ” for five minutes ! 

About “ Kynde Kit Marlowe ” our author has much to say. He was 
an atheist. Even his most devoted friends do not defend him from 
what was then an endangering accusation. It is an interesting point 
to be remembered by all those who discuss the question of Shakespeare’s 
religion that the friend whom he probably regarded as the greatest 
poct of the age was a professing athcist. Is it fanciful to think that 
it was part and parcel of Shakespeare's “ gentleness " that he never let 
any one know his religious opinions ? So supreme a genius could of 
course enter into all men’s religious emotion, but it is somehow in keeping 
with Shakespeare’s attitude that we do not know what was his own 
religious experience. Men-of-the-world are apt to be chary of saying 
what they themselves feel about the greatest of all subjects—though 
from an intellectual point of view they may, as Shakespeare did, discuss 
it. It isa fashion which saves a theological nation from hypocrisy. He 
was a super-man-of-the-world, and he did not pose as even the least in 
the Kingdom of Heaven. When we ask him about a future life he 
answers—‘ That is the question.” Apart from the consummate genius 
of the context, it is the answer of a typical man-of-the-world of the best 
and kindliest type. 





THE MODERN STUDY OF LITERATURE.* 

It would be quite impossible within the limits of space at our disposal 
to give anything like a full analysis of Professor Moulton’s Modern 
Study of Literature, for the syllabus alono occupies thirteen cldsely 
printed pages. We shall have to be content, therefore, to indi- 
cate the main lines on which it proceeds, and, without following the 
arguments in detail, to consider some of the major problems they 
suggest to us, 

Professor Moulton tells us in tho introduction that “the purpose 
of this work is to discuss the study of literature: what it must become 
if it is to maintain its place in the foremost rank of modern studies.” 
That it is in danger of losing this place he attributes to three causes: 
failure to recognize the unity of literature—due to studying the 
literatures of different nations in, as it were, watertight compartments, 
thus excluding perspective vision of the whole literary field; failure 
in interpretation—arising through the absence from literary criticism 
of the inductive methods and attitude characteristic of modern science ; 
and failure in applying the principle of evolution—produced by treating 
the literary products of different epochs statically, as if literature were 
an event instead of a process, and resulting in the establishment of 
Jocal and temporary standards as if they were universal and permanent. 
At is not his aim to exhibit the results of these errors controversially, 
but rather to attain wider truth by avoiding them in his own procedure ; 
so that the dominant factor in his analyses of literary form, and his 
discussions of the bearing of literature upon philosophy and art, is 
the emphasis continually laid upon unity, evolution, and inductive 
interpretation. 

Of these cardinal principles we agree that the first two are entirely 
valid; but we cannot help thinking that Professor Moulton has over- 
stated the case for the uniform applicability of the third. That 
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inductive interpretation has beon unduly neglected we admit; but ig 
is possible that the devotion of a lifetime’s work to its servico—fore 
the doctrines here put forward are only a development of those he 
enunciated over thirty years ago in Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist~— 
has led him to exaggerate its supreme value. “ Interpret first—then 
judge; you cannot do both together,” is the essence of his teaching; 
and we confess at once that the whole duty of critics is to find ous 
what a book is before they condemn it. We grant, further, that in all 
questions of literary judgment tho final appeal must lie to the practic 
of the groat masters; it is only by observing their work that we can 
decide whother a now production belongs to an existing type or is 
differontiating a fresh species. Induction, being incomplete but elastic, 
has this advantage over a priori theory, that it is capable of being 
stretched to cover a new set of facts; and genius, taking splendid risks 
which add by their success to the resources of art, is always likely to 
provide new facts to be covered. But as we cannot investigate all the 
visible universe we must set limits to our inquiry, and the question 
immediately arises: What are those limits to be ? Are we to consider 
everything that has been printed? If so, we include amongst our 
authorities the “penny dreadful” and Bradshaw's Railway Guido, 
(The latter, indeed, conforms exquisitely to Mr. Bernard Shaw’s literary 
canon that “ Effectiveness of assertion is the Alpha and Omega of 
Style.” “Saturdays Only!”—could Addison bo clearer or Swift 
more terse ?) Or are we to confine ourselves to “ literature” ? If ao, 
what induction will tell us what is “ literature” ? 

Even assuming that we have surmounted this difficulty and have 
decided that “literature” is, say, what is traditionally declared te 
be such, another problem promptly confronts us. Why are we to assume 
the verbal inspiration of “ literature,” which the attitude of dispassionate 
interpretation tacitly postulates? This assumption is fundamental 
with Professor Moulton. He wiil not allow us to censure Shakespeare 
for putting the eulogium on music (in The Merchant of Venice) into 
the mouth of the “shallow” Lorenzo, for that ia the fallacy of 
inconsistency. Nor must we try to bolster up our case with quotations 
from Lorenzo himself, for that is the fallacy of quotations. And yet 
most people would admit that even Shakespeare may have blundered. 
It is plain that the only man Shakespeare knew was Shakespeare. 
It is true that in that ono man there wero the potentialities of hundreds 
of others, but still in the psychological surgery of constructing character 
he may easily have failed in trying to blend incompatible elemonta. 
Or, again, he may have introduced speeches for other than artistie 
reasons, as the modern dramatist writes a “front scens’’ to allow 
the stage carpenters time to change a heavy “set.” We know, for 
example, that Dickens sent Martin Chuzzlewit to America bocauss 
the monthly sales were falling off, and even if his artistic consciencs 
was too strong to let him reprieve Little Nell at the request of her 
admirers, it allowed him to alter the finale of Great Expectations on 
Bulwer Lytton’s remonstrance that “the public wouldn’t stand it.” 
How can wo interpret such facts as these to harmonize with an artistio 
scheme ? But Professor Moulton would insist on our so interpreting 
them. Hoe looks askance at our even introducing external evidence 
as herosy smacking of the author fallacy and the outer study of literature. 
He wiil not have any Laodicoan disciples; if you hold his gospel with 
reservations, you hold another gospel. 

And finally, unbiassed interpretation is impossible, “No man can 
observe without a theory.” No matter how virtuous your intentioa 
may be to follow your author faithfully and introduce no alien colouring 
of your own, the stress you lay on different points will vary with your 
opinion of their relative importance, and your interpretation will diffor 
from all other people’s, including the author's, unless their statio 
judgment and yours happen to coincide. In any particular case the 
answer to the question: What is this book? involves an attempt 
to answer the question: Why is it not some other book? The 
judicial and interpretative functions accompany and supplement each 
other. 

We have dwelt at some length—as we believe Professor Moulton 
would wish us tc do—upon the principle about which we are 
unfortunately not in thorough agreement with him. We havo only 
space enough left to direct the reader's attention to the admirable 
discussion of form as the key to interpretation, to the just analysis 
of prose and poctry, and to the treatment of fiction as the experimental 
side of human philosophy as being particularly instructive in a book 
where every chapter is the result of serious and careful thought. For 
the University teacher or the general reader anxious to extend and 
systematize his culture in the field of literature it will be found a useful 
and stimulating guide. 





THE BOOK OF TALIESIN.* 

Dr. J. Gwrnoayryn Evans's introductions to the Welsh and Welsh- 
English volumes of his poems from the Book of Taliesin, which he haa 
edited, amended, and translated, have much of the breezy character of 
Professor Blackie’s writings on Gaelic poetry. He describes with dry 
humour how he had been put off, with results disastrous to his patriotism, 
in the far-away “seventies,” by the translation of the four ancient Booka 
of Wales, including that of Taliesin, into “dictionary language.” For, as 

* Llyer Taliesin, Vol. LX. in each Edition af the Series of Old Welsh Texts as 
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Professor Gilbert Murray expresses it, the originals had “ been emptied of 
their meaning and the translation had failed to catch from them across the 
gulf of years the peculiar thrill of what was once a * winged word ’ flying 
from soul to soul.”” He therefore “turned his back on the Cymric 
Muse ” and satiated his spirit with Wordsworth and Shelley. Then he 
copied the manuscript of the Book of Taliesin, found much of it “as 
clear as daylight,”.and was haunted by its harmonious rhythms. Next, 
accounting for the obscurity of the other parts of his author by the 
theory that the sixth-century work of Taliesin had been vamped in the 
twelfth century, he wrote a treatise to establish this theory. But after 
testing it on every point he discarded it and burnt his six hundred and 
pine folios of foolscap. Yet though a sadder, he was not left a wiser 
man about Taliesin. He got small comfort from Professor Zimmer, 
who refused to help him to amend and translate the text of Taliesin. 
« In short, Ifunk it!” were the Professor's parting words “In the case of 
another great Celtic scholar whose guidance he sought in his difficulty 
“the atmosphere became electric. He read a passage aloud, then eyeing 
me intently he asked: ‘What do you make of that or of these “ bones of 
the mist,” escyrn nywl ? The only sensible thing I can sce in Talicsin is 
this—pren onhyt yw vy awen, my Muse is—is—wooden!’ Flinging the 
book to an adjoining table I was asked with crushing emphasis: ‘ Do 
you think that you are going to get at the bottom of stuff like that ?’” 
Dr. Evans thought he could, and it really looks as if he has at any rate 
got half-way to the bottom of Taliesin, and that is a diving operation of 
real scholarly genius And this is how he has done it. 

Dr. Evans began with the poems that seemed easiest, leaving the 
harder ones for future effort and reguiarizing metre and orthography as 
he went along. “ Gradually historical and topographical landmarks 
emerged above the mists, but in isolation.” He carefully read the works 
of Meilir and Gwalchmei and other bards of their period. A comparison 
of their vocabulary with that of Talicsin showed them, in his opinion, 
to belong to the same period, and prove him therefore to be a twelfth- 
century poct, pace Nennius and the modern supporters of his sixth- 
century existence. Inquiry into the largely common topography of 
these twelfth-century bards caused Dr. Evans to spend three summer 
outings in Taliesin’s Welsh and English counties, covering nearly a 
thousand miles on a bicycle, and thereby learning to understand his 
author's text and appreciate its descriptive passages. Thus he estab- 
lished a new Taliesin text. Where there was a lacuna in the old one, he 
bad “recourse to divination, relying on context, rhythm, and rhyme.” 
Insertions of this kind he prints in italics as suggestions. Finally, in the 
translation he secks for “ the inward thought and spirit of the poems” 
rather than for a literary rendering, “a version for the lover of 
literature who needs along with the sense something with the bloom 
of the poet's inspiration so hard ‘to keep unhurt in another 
tongue.’ ” 

How has Dr. Evans been successful in these formidable tasks ? To 
bezia with his endeavour as a translator. As a whole he has been 
successful, but here and there his touch is too homely for so distinguished 
an original. Moreover, we miss the metrical form which so enhances the 
versions of “‘ The Song of the Wind” to be found in “ Land of Our 
Fathers ” and “ Welsh Poetry, Old and New.” But here are some very 
effective renderings by Dr. Evans :— 

“ Gwydion, the master of phantoms, enchanted me [Taliesin] 

from the Laburnum’s golden fingers ; from the 
breakers’ prismatic hues, from five kinds of 
Loveliness—the five resources of wizards.” 

“ When the shrubs were enchanted for the work of destruction, 
the fighting was interrupted by the harmony of the harps: 
the harps deplored conflict and banished doleful days.” 

“ The Keir:og valley roars—in flood it thunders. 

Great Shouting rises, and the Saxons tread the 
honeycombed black swamps in the great retreat.” 

“The punctual Orb of consuming fire burst to view ; 

He admires, above the earth, the spread and blaze of dawn— 
high above the breeze and the clouds, great the brilliance.” 

How far has Dr. Evans been successful as historian, grammarian, 
and palacographer? So much of the contents of the Book of 
Taliesin has been such a puzzle to scholars that, quite apart 
from the main question of date, Dr. Evans’s version is not 
likely to be accepted in detail. His interpretations, particularly 
those based on palaeographical considerations, show undoubted 
ingenuity, but they not unfrequently involve a good deal more than is 
warranted by the text. Important conclusions are drawn from emenda- 
tions which, to say the least, are somewhat hazardous. The dropping of 
telative particles, the manner in which certain prefixes and mutable 
consonants are treated, and the introduction of grammatical forms and 
constructions found only in the modern period, are certainly open to 
criticism when applied, without regard to historicity, in the elucidation 
of even a twelfth-century text. Reconstructed passages suggest inexact 
acquaintance with the history and development of rhyme and alliteration, 
and some metrical and other evidence of transcription from an earlier 
original seems to have escaped notice. The soundness of the historical 
conclusions may, of course, lie outside these matters. The importance 
of exact translation, however, cannot be overlooked altogether. In any 
case, Dr. Evans's immense labour, in view of his aim as stated in the 
introduction, should be of great assistance to scholars, and may well be 
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Tue most remarkable article in the new Nineteenth Century is that by 
the Visconde de Santo Thyrso, “Some Reflections by a Friend of 
England.” The Visconde writes in perfect English with great good 
sense, and tempers friendliness with candour. On the value of sea 
power, on the length of the war, on the record of the Coalition, and 
the drawbacks of democratic control of foreign policy he expresses 
himself with moderation and sanity. He is confident of the final 
victory of Britain, but he does not believe that the character of Germany 
will be changed, that Prussia will lose her paramountey, that German 
unity will be undone, or that militarism will be ended by the war. 
“No protection has yet been found against international dangers but 
national strength.” Therefore National Service (i.¢., permanent com- 
pulsory military training) is bound to remain in England. Also, to 
maintain her supremacy of the seas, England must revert to at least 
the two-Power standard. Her commercial policy must be framed on 
lines of national expediency, not blind hatred—e.g., the exclusion of 
the German language from the school curriculum. He advocates the 
introduction of the metric system, the abandonment of the fallacious view 
that England can be made eelf-sufficing, and the establishment of a 
double tariff—maximum and minimum—with a reciprocal preferential 
tariff for the Dominions and self-governing possessions and Free Trade 
with the Crown Colonies. He would have our education made less 
unreal. “Women of all classes in England are brought up to be 
ladies, not the female of man.” He is no enemy of sport, but would 
restrict the tyranny of games, and in conclusion he thinks that we 
need to rid ourselves of the unrealitics of civilization. Most of what 
the Visconde says is sound and truce; and what is arguable is put 
forward with a moderation that disarms resentment. A widely 
different view of the outcome of an Allied victory is to be found in 
M. Yves Guyot’s paper on “Tho Dissolution of the German Empire” — 
a view which is also set forth in his book, The Causzs and Consequences 
of the War, noticed by Lord Cromer in our last issue. M. Guyot 
regards the entire destruction of the domination of Prussia as an 
indispensable preliminary. Tho initial act—the dissolution and dis- 
memberment of the German Empire—can only bo performed as tho 
consequence of the war, and must be imposed from outside.—— 
Mr. William O’Brien discusses the chaos in Ireland and suggests “a 
way out.” He vehemently disclaims any personal animosity against Mr. 
Redmond, or indeed any one else. Ho complains that his offers of 
co-operation with a view to reconciliation have on eight separate 
occasions been rejected without a word of kindness, and that his memo- 
randum to Mr. Lloyd George did not even receive a formal reply. His 
“way out” is tho frank and complete abandonment of the “ Partition 
nostrum.” Also “any new project of scttlement must not be left 
dependent upon the professional politicians of any strips."’ He accord- 
ingly suggests a non-party Conference, and holds that “if Mr. Duke 
had the counsel, as his Viceroy, of an Irishman like Lord Dunraven, 
the chief inspirer of Mr. Wyndham's Irish policy, and, as his Under- 
Secretary, of an Irishman like Lord MacDonnell, the choice [of thoss 
who should sit on the Conference], though in the most exquisite degree 
delicate, would not be found insoluble.” 


Profcesor Sadler writes in the Contemporary on “ An English Educa- 
tion for England.” He docs not deny the debt that we owe to the 
Germans, but applauds the instinct which kept us from blind admiration 
of German secondary and higher education. In particular, he singles 
out as the four most illustrious educational workers in the world Dr. 
Kerschenstciner (the organizer of the continuation schools in Munich), 
Professor John Dewcy, Mme. Montessori, and Sir Robert Baden- 
Powcll, who were all concerned with the psychology and procedure of 
the elementary schools. Commander Wedgwood, M.P., has an 
instructive paper on “ Land Settlement in East Africa,” with special 
reference to the foresecing policy of the Governor ani settlers of 
British East Africa; and ‘‘Suum Cuique,” discussing “ The End of a 
Ramshackle Empire,” quotes some remarkable figures to show the 
commercial penetration of Austria-Hungary by Germany, and holds 
it as not inconceivable that the complete ruin of the Hapsburg realm 
may be prevented by the union of Silesia and the South German States 
with Austria and Hungary. 

“ Asiaticus,” writing in the National Review, suggests a number of 
points—twenty in all—which the Mesopotamian Commission should 
probe to the bottom. Amongst these we may note (13), “ Whether 
the rest of the Government of India (or, in otier words, the Governor- 
Gencral in Council) were formally consulted by the Viceroy ani the 








 Commander-in-Chief before these two high officers conzurred in the 


Baghdad advance; anl if they were not so consulted, whether the 
failure to do so is at variance with the spirit and intention of the 
Government of Inlia Act’; and (15), “ Whether the numerous duties 
devolving upon the Commander-in-Chief in India in consequence of 
the changes instituted ten years ago prevented him from devoting 
sufficient attention to the Mesopotamian campaign.” ‘The rest of 
the article is largely of the nature of a warming not to underestimate th» 
fighting quality of the Turk. Our views, the writer points out, have been 
too much coloured by the undoubted failure of the Turks in the Balkan 
War of 1912-13. But this campaign is another matter. “Tho Turk is 
not fighting for Germany. One motive inspires him beyond anything clee. 





the first great step in the explanation of Taliesin. 


There is one place for which the Turk will fight to the death, and that 
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fs Constantinoplo. When we have made every allowance for German 
instigation and for the pernicious activitios of the Committee of Union 
and Progress, tho fact remains that the Turks as a race aro fighting 
for Constantinople, which they know they are in danger of losing.” 
“ Asiaticus” also bids us not attach too much importance to the 
rovolt of the Sherif of Mecca. Revolts in Arabia are a chronic factor 
fn Turkish politics. Finally, he urgos that we should walk very warily 
in Mesopotamia until Constantinople is in dangor. “No easy task 
lies before us. Baghdad is an open city on a great plain, and the 
Turkish communications are easier than our own.”’——The editor 
prefixes to the article signed “London” on the peace terms a fow 
remarks in which he apologizes for their moderation. It is a sketch, 
he says, primarily intended to stimulate suggestion, and is an attempt 
to prescribe a minimum and not a maximum. By way of illustration 
we may quote “London’s” remark that “magnanimity is out of 
tho question in dealing with a poople so arrogant or debased as are 
the Prussians, . . . It may not be necessary to go to the length of 
adopting the motto Delenda est Germania, but that is the general 
direction in which our efforts, alike in the field and when conditions 
of peace are being enforced upon the vanquished foe, ought to point.” 

The editor in his article on “ The Tragedy of the Triumvirate” 
observes that “ wo still moan and groan under the yoke of the Coali- 
tion,” and his “ Episodes of the Month” are inspired by the same 
sentiment, Lord Haldane is again promoted to tho rank of first villain, 
while Lord Northcliffe is extolled for his moral courage in attacking 
Lord Kitchener on the subject of munitions, and also credited with 
having secured his entry into the War Office in August, 1914. The 
heroes of the number are Mr. Lloyd Georgo and Mr. Hughes. Mr. 
A. Wyatt Tilby, writing on the need for Mr. Hughes, frankly admits 
that it is necessarily a matter of conjecture whether he would return 
if he wore asked, in view of Australia’s claim on his services. ‘* Never- 
tholess, if he were in England he would be working in a larger field 
and with more opportunity.” But “it is quite clear that the demand 
for his return must come from the people, because it will never come 
from the politicians.” The editor accordingly publishes tho text 
of the “ Men’s Memorial” urging the return of Mr. Hughes, signed, 
amongst others, by Mr. William Boosoy, Mr. Cecil Chesterton, Mr. 
George Moore, Mr. Pemborton Billing, M.P., Sir Claude Phillips, Mr. 
Douglas Sladen, and Mr. Arnold White. The number contains a 
uscful large-scale map to illustrate the Russian offensive. 


Dr. Dillon has turned optimist as regards the military situation, 
but warns us in the Fortnightly to beware of German offers of peace. 
He quotes many illuminating extracts from German newspapers which 
show that the enemy is turning over in his mind the thought of how 
best to sow dissensions among the Allies when it is no longer possible 
to stand up against them. The hope is expressed by the Vossische 
Zeitung that the Allies will “close with the offer of peace on terms 
which will be ingeniously formulated by us.” A Diisseldorf paper 
laments that the hopes that our Coalition Cabinet would fall, and 
that there would be a revolution in Ireland, have been disappointed. 
Other quotations are interesting too. Some papers lament the mild- 
ness of German methods, and ask why their countrymen are to endure 
hunger when there would have been plenty of food if the populations 
of the conquered territorics had been driven out, the Rhine and West- 
phalian Gazette declaring that “it is a wanton indignity to see these 
enemy subjects gorging themselves with food inside our lines.” The 
Hamburger Nachrichlen goes so far as to state that “we have not 
merely the right but the duty to clear the enemy populations out of 
their country. In reality we have given proof not merely of humanity 
but of a spirit of self-sacrifice in allowing the Belgians and the Serbs 
to live in thelr country.”"———“ Politious,” writing of “The Plight 
of Germany's Dupes,” indicates the scope of some of the dreams of 
the greedy horde who listened to the Kaiser. Austria, it would seem, 
had set her eyes on Little Russia, and was mad enough to desire the 
incorporation of twenty-five million Ruthenes in the chaos of nations 
she calls her Empire. To this end the Ukrainian question was invented. 

“YY.” proposes certain additions to be made to Belgium at the 
expense of Germany. Malmédy was separated from Stavelot and given to 
Prussia by the Congress of Vienna. It should now go back to Belgium, 
together with the outlying districts, which were given to Prussia at 
the same time. The writer would also give the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg to Belgium. But in all these adjustments of the map 
the wishes of the populations must be consulted——Mrs. Archibald 
Little writes an interesting account of the churches of Salonika, which, 
oddly enough, the Turk was induced by an Englishman in 1910 to 
restore. These buildings were filled with splendid Byzantine mosaics 
and gorgeous coloured marbles, In some instances walls had been 
built in front of the decorations, while in others only whitewash had 
been applied. The latter was the case with the great mosaic domes, 
and it has now been removed.——Canon Tristram’s article on the 
Irish Rebellion enforces the need for a full revelation of the facts, 
especially in view of the absence of tangible grievance, the shameless 
ferocity of the onset, and the disgraceful incidents of what Mr. Dillon 
called the “ clean fight.” 

Blackwood contains another paper describing “A Side-Show on the 
Tigris,” which, like a former article, and the reports now reaching 
this country, all point to a state of military disorganization of a deplor- 
able kind, The writer makes no accusations, but merely tells a story 


| 





—the familiar one—of a long night march with the expected attack 
at dawn delayed for hours, and then the fight and the weary retreat, 
——“A Flowery Interlude” is a charming account by an English 
Officer of the flora of the Macedonian country, and describes the 
home-like buttercups and stranger irises that, with many other flowers, 
adorn the country. These flowers have also played their part in the 
occupation, for they formed the wreaths laid by their comrades on 
the graves of two young Irish soldiers who were drowned by the sudden 
rise of a mountain torrent. 





FICTION. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND GUNS.* 


**Sapper’s” war stories and studies aro amongst tho very best that 
have come to us from the trenches, but the quality of his third volume 
is more unequal than that of ita predecessors, The material is for 
the most part excellent, and his treatment of details vivid and illu. 
minating. Nothing could be better than “Sapper’s” way of dealing 
with the technicalities of his branch of the Service—witness tho episode 
of the safety and instantaneous fuses—or the insight that he shows 
into the judicious handling of apparently inefficient men, as compared 
with the rough-and-ready methods of the sergeant-major. “ Private 
Meyrick—Company Idiot” shows that an N.C.O. may be a prince 
of sergeant-majors, but no psychologist. The motto of this moving 
study is to be found in the words of the C.0.: “It's the thrusters, 
the martinets, the men of action who win the V.C.’s and D.C.M.’s, 
but it’s the dreamers, the idealists who deserve them. They suffer 
so much more.” And it is this sympathy with tho idealists, combined 
with a due regard for the great qualities of the alert men of action 
and enterprise, that lends peculiar attractiveness to “ Sapper’s” 
stories, But this quality has its defects, and they are to be seen in 
the present volumo in an increasing tendency to enhance the tragedy 
or pitifulness of war by melodramatio or sentimental complications, 
Thus in “ Tho Fatal Second”—which illustrates the well-known fact 
that even the bravest men have their moments of irresolution—an 
officer shoots a subaltern who falters at the critical point of an 
advance, though that subaltern is the beloved brother of his botrothed. 
In “ Retribution ” the use of coincidence is even more marked. Bofore 
the war a young British Torpedo Licutenant falls in love with a fascl- 
nating American girl at a station on the Mediterranean, but is cut 
out by a German naval officor. The next time the trio meet, the 
Torpedo Licutenant rescues the girl and other passengers in an open 
boat off the West of Ircland, and captures the German oflicer, who is 
in command of the submarine which has sunk the liner in which the 
girl was crossing the Atlantic. Almost equally sensationab is the story 
of the motor-gun, Here a British officer, returning homo on seven 
days’ leave, proposes to a young lady, who rejects him on the ground 
that she had promised before the war to marry a German. Dick 
O’Rourke goes back to the front, and shortly afterwards kills in 
single combat a German officer and finds on his body a photograph 
and letters which prove him to be the hated rival. Sensational, again, 
is the story of the dashing and popular young cavalry officer who has 
to leave his regiment for having saved his life in mid-Atlantic at the 
expense of a woman's. He never denied the charge, and never 
attempted to clear his character in his lifetime, but before enlisting as 
a private in a Canadian battalion he deposited with his solicitors a letter 
for his greatest friend explaining that he had done the act deliberately 
because ho knew the woman to be a dangerous spy, who was on her 
way to Germany with important information. All these storics are 
told extremely well, and redeemed in a measure by the effective use 
of circumstantial detail. But they do not give us the true “ Sapper.” 
He is rather to be found in the admirable series of vignettes entitled 
“The Land of Topsy Turvy,” an attempt to portray a state of mind, an 
outlook on life engendered by war, in a man whom war has caused te 
think for the first time. His people had sprung from the counting. 
house: the family of his bride-to-be were hereditary soldiers :— 

“He had gone out the ordinary Englishman—casual, sporting, easy- 
going, dara we apathetio ; sy fps back a thinkor o0 Gall He 
times almost a dreamor. It affects different men in different ways—but 
none escape. And that is what those others cannot understand—those 
others who have not been across. Even the man who comes back on 
short leave hardly grasps how the — has changed him: hardly 
realises that tho madnoss is still in his soul. He has not time; his leave 
is just an interlude. He is back again in France almost before he realisea 
he has left it. In mind he has never left it. There is humour there 
in plenty—farce even; boredom, excitement, passion, hatred. Every 
human emotion runs its full gamut in the Land of Topsy Turvy ; in the 
place where tho life of a man is no longer threc-score years and ten, but 
just so long as the Great Reaper may decide and no more. And you are 
caught in the whirl—you are tossed here and there by a life of artificiality, 
a life not of one’s own seeking, but a life which, having once caught you, 
you are loath to let go. Which is a hard saying, and one impossible of 
comprehension to those who wait behind—to the wives, to the mothers, 
to the women. To them the leavo-train pulling slowly out of Victoria 
Station, with their man waving a last adicu from the carriage window, 
means the ringing down of the curtain once again. The unknown has 
swallowed him up—the unknown into which they cannot follow him. 
Be he in a Staff office at the base or with his battalion in the trenches, 
he has gone where the woman to whom he counts as all the world cannot 
even picture him in her mind. To her Flanders is Flanders and war is 
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war—eand there are casualty lists. What matter that his battalion is 
resting; what matter that he is going through a course somewhere at 
the back of beyond? He has gone into the Unknown; the whistle of 
the train steaming slowly out is the voice of the call-boy at the drop 
curtain. And now the train cp im out of sight—or is it only that 
her cyes are dim with the tears she kept back while he was with her ? 
.... And what of the man? The train is grinding through Herne 
Hill when he puts down his Times and catches eight of another man in 
his brigade also returning from leave. ‘ Hullo, old man! What sort of 
ag time have you had ?’—‘ Top-hole. How’s yourself? Was that your 
mem-sahib at thestation ?’—* Yes. Dislike women at these partings as 
a general rule—but she’s wonderful.’—‘ They're pulling the brigade out 
to rest, I hear.’—‘So I believe. Anyway, I hope they’ve buried that 
dead Hun just in front of us. He was getting beyond a joke... .’ He 
is back in the life over the water again ; there is nothing incongruous to 
him in his sequence of remarks; tho time of his leave has been too short 
for the contrast to strike him. In fact, the whirl of gaict y in which he 
has passed his seven days seems more unreal than his other life—than 
the dead German. And it is only when a man is wounded and comes 
home to get fit, when he idles away the day in the home of his fathers, 
with a rod or a gun to help him back to convalescence, when the soothing 
balm of utter peace and contentment creeps slowly through his veins, 
that he looks back on the past few months as a runner on a race just over. 
He has given of his best; ho is ready to give of his best again ; but at 
the moment he is exhausted; panting, but at rest. For the time tho 
madness has left him; he is sano. . . . He is able to think coherently ; 
he is able to look on things in their proper perspective. He knows. 
The bits in the kaleidoscope begin to group coherently, to take definite 
form, and he views the picture from tho standpoint of a rational man. 
To him the leave-train contains no illusions; the territory is not 
unknown. No longer does a dead Hun dwarf his horizon to the 
exclusion of all else. He has looked on the thing from close quarters ; 
he has been mad with passion and shaking with fright; he has 
been cold end wet, he has been hot and thirsty. Like a blaze of 
tropical vegetation from which individual colours refuse to be separated, 
eo docs the jumble of his life in Flanders strike him as he looks back 
on it. Isolated occurrences ‘seem unreal, hard to identify. The little 
things which then meant so much now seem so paltry; the things 
he herdiy noticed now loom big. Above all, the grim absurdity of 
the whole thing strikes him; civilisation has at last been defined. .. . 
The realisation has come to him; he is sane—for a time. Sano: but 
for how long? It varies with the type. Thore are some who love the 
gamce—who love it for itself alone. They sit on the steps of the War 
Office, and drive their C.0.’s mad: they pull strings both male and 
female, until the powers that be riso in their wrath, and consign them to 
perdition and—France. Thero are others who do not take it quite like 
that. They do not want to go back particularly—and if they were given 
6n important job in England, a job for which they had special aptitude, 
in which they knew they wero invaluable, they would take it without 
regret. But though they may not seek carnestly for France—neither 
do they seck for home, Their wants do not matter; their private 
interests do not count: it is only England to-day. ... And lastly 
there is a third class, the class to whom that accursed catch-plirase, 
* Doing his bit,’ means everything. ‘There are some who consider they 
have done their bit—that they need dono more. They draw comparisons 
and become self-righteous. ‘* Bchold I am not as other men are,’ they 
murmur complacently; ‘have not I kept the home fires burning, and 
amassed money making munitions? I am doing my bit.’ ‘I have been 
out ; I have been hit—and he has not. Why should I go again? I have 
done my bit.’ Well, friend, it may be as you say. But methinks thero 
is only one question worth putting and answering to-day. Don’t bother 
about having done your bit. Are you doing your all? Let us leave it 
at that.” 





Rerapartrte Novets.—Armchair Stories. By I. A. R. Wylie. (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.)—The best story in this colleetion, “‘ The Hidden Circle,” 
has an Anglo-Indian setting, and deals with a projected rising of natives 
in Calcutta Lynne Court Spinney. By J. 8S. Fletcher. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A detective story of a murder committed by the 
last person among the characters whom the reader will be likely to 
suspect. Making Money. By Owen Johnson. (Martin Secker. 6s.) 
-—A business novel of New York. 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Some time ago we mentioned two of the pamphlets issued by the 
Polish Information Committee. Two more have reached us, Poland's 
Struggle for Independence, by R. Kucharski, with a Preface by Lord 
Weardale; and Landmarks of Polish History, by A. Zaleski, with a 
Preface by Dr. Seton-Watson (Allen and Unwin, 6d. net each). 
They cover the same ground in some respects, though the first does 
not deal with history before the first partition, while the second goes 
back to carly times and shows the kingdom in its glory. The more 
this long-suffering nation is understood, the better. The bullying 
that she has received from Austria, the brutality and faithlessness 
meted cut to her by Prussia are not forgotten; indeed, the notorious 
“Hakata” has kept the tradition of Prussian methods well alive 
into the twentieth century. The hand of unawakened Russia has 
been heavy, but at least she has given proof more than once of some 
sympathy and idealism, and to Russia again Poland is looking in 
her agony. No nation has shown more national vitality and love 
cf freedom. Russia and her Allies ought to be able to put a brighter 
future before her, and let her realize some of her dreams by proving 
that powerful neighbours will not always use a weaker one for their 
ewn ends alone. 


10s. 6d. net.)}—Mr. and Mrs. Askew were in Serbia, attached to the 
First British Field Hospital, during the retreat of the Serbian Army, 
and witnessed, and to some extent shared, the misery consequent 
on that retreat. The book suffers from want of proper arrangement, 
and from the over-zeal of the writers in the cause of the brave and 
unfortunate people of Serbia. Eyewitnesses as they were of the 
terrible privations undergone by the Serbian Army, it was no doubt 
very difficult for them to take a just and balanced view of the cireum- 
stances that led to those privations; but it is to be regretted that 
on reaching England they did not make the revision which they at 
first contemplated. As it is, their book gives the impression of a long 
and, it must be confessed, somewhat wearisome indictment of the 
Allied diplomats, 





With Gypsies in Bulgaria. By “ Andreas.” (Henry Young and 
Sons. 2s. 6d. not.)—An account of a week's journey from Varna to 
Rustchuk in May, 1913, with a band of Bulgarian gypsies. Tho 
novelty of such a mode of travelling and the descriptions of a country 
and people so little known give the book a special interest, and 
wo conjecture that this novelty compensated “ Andreas” for the 
many discomforts he scems to have experienced. But not all his 
eulogy of and sympathy with his companions and the gypsy tribes 
generally can win our admiration for them. Indeed, all he tells us 
of them only confirms us in the belief that tho gypsy, in spite of his 
picturesqueness, is a very undesirable person. . 


Impero e Liberta nelle Colonie Inglesi. Di Carlo Paladini. (Florence: 
Bemporad eo Figlio. 12 lire.)—Signor Paladini, a well-informed and 
sympathetic student of British history, has written an instructive 
book on tho Empire with the avowed object of confirming the friendly 
relations between us and Italy, and of dissipating the malevolent 
Teutonic legends of our supposed greed, selfisliness, and brutality. 
He understands thoroughly what we mean by “a good sportsman ” 
—as the Germans unhappily never did—and his remarks on Mr. Kipling, 
his work and his influence, show him to be a discerning critic. He 
commends the British Empire to his countrymen because it stands 
for liberty and progress. The book is well documented, and is illas- 
trated with many portraits of notable men and with views of the chief 
cities in the Empire. Sir H. H. Johnston contributes a genial preface 
recalling some of the debts that wo owe to Italy, the country of the 
Renaissance and of Marconi, and hinting at Italy’s great future as 
a colonizing Power. 


A Political History of Japan during the Meiji Dra, 1867-1912. By 
W. W. McLaren. (Allen end Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.)—The American 
author of this book was for some years a Professor of Politics in Japan, 
and has edited tho only foreign collection of Japanese laws. His 
account of the Revolution of 1867, which ushered in the new era, is 
noteworthy for the details of the drastic measures abolishing feudalism ; 
it took us centuries to do what Japan, like France, did all at once, 
though she paid for her haste. He traces tho course of tho agitation 
which led in 1890 to the summoning of a Parliament. Tho more novel 
and controversial part of his book is concerned with the political 
struggles of the last twenty-five years, in which the new democracy 
strove against the old aristocratic and military element. Mr. McLaren 
uses his privilege as a free-born American citizen to indulge in some 
very plain speaking about Japanese politics. Wo should prefer a 
more objective account of this confused and difficult period. 
Mr. McLaren has some intoresting pages on the Treaty of 
Portsmouth which ended the Russo-Japanese War. Unlike Mr. 
Smalley and other admirers of the late Count Witte, the author declares 
that the Russian negotiators wero out-manwuvred. They went, he 
says, prepared to throw the blame of continuing the war on the Japanose, 
who, it was supposed, meant to insist on an indemnity at all hazards. 
But Japan, in point of fact, was anxious for peace, and by dropping 
the indemnity question at the critical moment forced Count Witte 
to come to terms against his will, Mr. McLaren's view is certainly 
plausible, and does credit to Japanese statesmanship. 


Wanderings before the War. By W. R. Stather Hunt. (Heath 
and Cranton. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hunt is an enthusiastic wanderer, 
and delights in travelling “ quite apart from circumstance or destina- 
tion. I climb up into the railway carriage at Ostend or Dieppe with 
much the same delight with which a small boy enters a tuck-shop.” 
With such a companion it is pleasant to wander through Europe, 
even over such well-known ground aa Dresden, Venice, or Vienna, but 
naturally the pleasure is much intensified when we reach Belgrade, 
travel witha motley crowd of “ Jows, Turks, Croats, Albanians, Bosnians, 
&e.,” to Sarajevo, and spend a few hours in Mostar and Gravosa. 
Mr. Hunt visited these places in 1998, but the events of the last two 
years have of course given an added, and tragic, interest to them. 
No doubt war-time economy in paper explains why the book is printed 
with so few paragraphs, but woe think a little larger allowance would 
have been a justifiable extravagance. It is rather disturbing to ge 
from porters and tips to the Sistine Madonna without a break | 





A History of Sculpture. By H. N. Fowler. (Macmillan and Co. 
7s. 6d. net.)—To write the history of sculpture, from the First Dynasty 





The Siricken Land. By Alice and Claude Askew. (Eveleigh Nash. 


in Egypt to the hundred and thirty-six American sculptors at the 
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Panama Exposition, in four hundred and six pages must have been 
an heroic effort; to read it calls for almost equal heroism. Professor 
Fowler has indeed attempted the impossible. His chapters on the 
ancient East, Greece and Rome, and the Italian Renaissance show some 
attempt to lay stress on the great things, but the rest of the book is an 
overwhelming mass of dull facts and dates, relieved only by a number 
of small photographs of typical works. The final chapter, of twelve 
pages, is devoted to “Sculpture in the Far East”; it is ludicrously 
inadequate. The author is good enough to say that our modern English 
sculpture has “genuine excellence,” but then he also says that German 
sculpture has often “a peculiar charm,” though “charm” is a word 
seldom applicable to modern German art. 





The Two Williams. By Paul Louis Hervier. (Eveleigh Nash. 
7s. Gd. not.)—This is a readable book of gossip about the domestic 
life of the Gorman Emperor and the Crown Prince. It will certainly 
not be circulated in Germany. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—@——— 
Ball ivy J.), Sha mer and Shem : Some Philological Colncidences and Sequences, 

CaS eeecerecesocsecesgcees seceeeeeeees-(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
poten (i. ‘ “Doctors at War, OR ea deal att ei eae (D. Nutt) net 2/6 
Barnett (G. N.), The Student's Text-Book “of Sur, ior .(Heinemann) net 21/0 
Bell tLeteice) ‘A Famous FS omar 8vo........(Hodder & eaten ~ net 3/6 
Bennett (A.), The Lion’s Share, Cr 8V0......ccceeseeeeeeseeseses Cassell) 30 





Bernart (L.), Ogilvic’s Astrological Birthday Book, ‘cr 8vo. 7. w. Laurie) net 6/0 


Book of Beautiful Legends (My), 8V0.......eceeeeeeeeveseeeeees (Cassell) 6/0 
Bordeaux (H.), The House, cr 8v0........++. eesegvensceesoeseoeces (Dent) 6/0 
Boreham (F. W.), Faces in the Fire, cr y > Sebpaahs Sanat ae .(C. H. Kelly) net 3/6 
= (s. De), The Science of Peace, cr wit eenuaks - (Allen & Unwin) net 4/6 
— J.), Probloms of Living..... eaenheunae eecececeeses (J. Clarke) net 3/6 
> wh If Age GOR, GF BUG... cccccscdsccece cocccccccces(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Cattell (Milly) Behind the Purdah, cr 8vo. cocccece eseeeee(Thacker) net 3/0 
Chandler i » 6 English Church and Re eunion, cr 8vo.. .(Methuen) net 3/6 
Cooper (IF A.), Edward Mills Grace, Cricketer, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 
Currey (Cc. sa} British Colonial Policy, 1783-1915 (Oxford Univ. Press) net 2) 6 
De Souza (Count C.) and Macfall — Hi.), Germany in Defeat: a Strategic 
History of the War, Third Phase, cr 8vo....... seeeeeee (Routledge) net 6/0 
Edgar (G.), Honours of W ar, cr 8vo.. eneeassaees .(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Fabre (J. H.), The Hunting’ ee cr "BvO...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Geikle (Sir A.), The Birds of Shakespeare, cr 8vo..........(MacLehose) net 3/6 
Gribble (F.), In Luxemburg in War Time, cr 8vo........(Headley Bros.) net 30 
= — G.), An Introduction to the Study of Organized Labour in America, 
io é00egenbentindtecamatenteneanes cccccccccccccce (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Fall- Quest (A. L.), Supervised Study, cr 8v0.........0+e200 (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Higginbottom (J.), History through Illustrations: Book I., From Prehistoric 
ND OD Re Bn 06055000000000050060296000000000000008 (Pitman) net 2/6 
Hillard (A. E.) and Botting (C. G). Additional Latin Exercises to North and 
Hillard’s Latin Prose Composition for the Middle Forms of Schools, f R ie ington) 2/6 
Indirect Fire with Machine Guns, by M. G., cr Sv0O.........+-- (W. 8. Paine) 3/6 
In the Line of Battle: Soldiers’ Stories of the War, ed. by W. W ood, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hs ul) net 6/0 
In the Royal Naval Afr Service: belng the War Letters of the late Harold 
Rosher to his Family, cr 8V0..........eeeeeeeees Chatto & Windus) net 3/6 
Ireland and France, trans. from the French of Alfred Dugquest (Maunsel) net 3/6 
Jowett (J. H.), The Whole Armour of God, cr 8vo. .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Labour, Finance and the War, ed. by A. W. Kirkaldy, 8vo....(Pitman) net 3/6 
Landi (The Countess Zanardi), Is Austria Doomed ? a & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Leslie (Henrietta), Where Runs the River? cr 8V0.........eeeeeeees (Dent) 6/0 
Lewis (Helen Prothero), Love and the Whirlwind, or 8vo.. *. (Hutchinson) 6/0 
—— J. y°3 Old Glass and How to Collect It, cr Svo.... (T. W. Laurie) net 15/0 
Lynn ( ohn Heathlyn of Otway, cr 8vo.............-(Heath & Cranton) 6/0 
Masters ob L.), =e and Satires, cr 8VO........++++++++(T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Migeod (F. W. H.), Earliest Man, 8vo...... ccccccccosccecee(hOutiedge) net 3/6 
Minutes of Conference, 1916, cr SVO......cceeececececseececes+s(helly) net 2/6 
Monkhouse (A.), War Plays, BED. cncuccancaceneccecesesees (Cc ‘onstable) net 2/6 
Murray (M.), = Bible and the Future of Britain. "(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Ollivant (A.), i Brown Mare, and other Studies of England under the 
Cloud, cr Re. eOerecooocesecccecceseccose eececeeeee (Allen & Unwin) net 2/ 
Parkyn ‘GL. A.), Auto-Suggestion, cr 8VO......cccccseccseccess (Fow y 2 = 2/6 
Paterson (Isabel), The Shadow Kikers, 8voO...........-.eeeeeeee% (J. ne) 6/0 
Sadler (G. T.), The Origin and Meaning of Christianity, er 8vo (C. W. Boies net 5/0 
Santayana (G.), Egotism in German Philosophy, 8vo............ (Dent) net 5/0 
Setter (E velyn Branscombe), Scope, cr 8vo..... ++++-(Chapman & Hall) net 6/0 
Silberrad tt L.), The Inheritance, cr 8V0........+-+0008: Hutchinson) 6/0 
Sime (M. H.), Edward Carpenter: his Ideas and Ideals. .(Routledge) net 2/6 
Soldier and Dramatist : being the Letters of Harold Chapin, ‘American Citizen, 
who Died for England at Loos, Sept. 26th, 1915, cr 8vo....(J. Lane) net 5/0 
Sonnenschein (E. A.), A New English Grammar, cr 8vo.. .(Oxford Univ. Press) 8/6 
Lary Lag D.), From Warfare to Welfare: Essays in Social Reconstruction, 
PE BREE EE A RI RETESET OE AE (Palmer & Hayward) net 3/6 
Btowell (E. C.) and Munro (H. F.), International Cases: Vol. I., Peace, 8vo 
(Constable) net 10/6 
Se as SD OD vice cccdeteascssocivescesens (Heinemann) net 6/0 
Talbot (F. A.), All about Inventions and Discov rer (Cassell) 6/0 
Thomson (J. C.), An Introduction to Nature ee = 8vo....(C. W. Daniel) net 3/6 
Times History of the War (The), Vol. VIII, 4to..........--+- (Times) net 10/6 
Towne (E. T.), Social Problems, cr 8vo........ poacocaceens (Macmillan) net 4/6 
Trent (Elizabeth), Kathryn, cr | See eige is eeeeeeees-(Heath & Cranton) net 3/6 
Tyner (P.), Vitalism, er 8v0 jdvbbeseeceesw wecccecccceevecooses (Fowler) net 2/6 
Urquhart (P.), One Clear Call, cr 8v0.......... oecesececes (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Vallings (Gabrielle), Bindweed, cr 8V0.........ceceeeeeeeees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Van Dyke (J. C.), The Mountain : Renewed Studies in mee x and Appear- 
ils OE I chs cead nadden cin cenenceséecconddaecenss T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Walter (A. E.), A Practical Guide to X-Rays, Electro- icone edinn ‘and Radium 
DY Se iectaudsteduhebscéssdbenscbetstadeinana (Thacker) net 10/6 


Washburu (C. G.), Theodore Roosevelt: the Logic of his Career, cr 8vo 


(Heinemann) net 6/0 








LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS OST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


IRISH 





Samples and illustrated list post free 


COLLARS 
By Aphoiniment to their & SHIRTS 


Majesties the King and Queen 
in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


Economical Provision for DEATH DUTIES, 


To leave Death Duties to be paid out of capital value imposes 
a big and unnecessary burden on the estate. The logical way— 
the most economical way—Is to take out a Scottish Widows Fund 
Life Assurance Policy. By small annual payments out of 
income, full provision can thus be made, in addition to which 
Tncome Tax rebate on premiums (with a maximum rate of 3s. ta 
the £) is allowed up to one-sixth of income in most cases. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Funds 22 Millions. Claims Paid 44 Millions. 
WRITE FOR THE SOCIETY'S BOOKLET, 


HEAD OFFICE: 
9 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
(G. J, LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 


LONDON OFFICES: 
23 Cornhill, E.C., and 
17 Waterloo Place, 38.W. 





DENT’S WATCHES ANDGLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and ,Gold Modal, Franco 
Tritish Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical fegulators, Chronographs, and 
mm Compasses, 
E 5 ee ee ri on Con Et 
NT and 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 








” 
ees | otocar Sree es 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£94,000,CCO. 
CLAIMS ‘PAID (hdihiiaitiitiitviciniie re 26, coo, coc. 


= —_————-— — ——— 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND ‘WANTED. 
es UN SHEFFIELD. 


YIVERSI T Y OF 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 

A TEMPORARY LECTURER is required in the Department of Geography for 
the Session 1916-17, in the absence of the Lecturer on War Service. Salary £200, 
The appointment is open to a man (ineligible for war service) or to a woman.— 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Ww. 


M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
(\ENTLEWOMAN (middle-aged), travelled, artistic, good 
linguist, widely read, having Ict own flat, SEEKS quiet HOME with delicate, 
elderly, or blind lady, who would like gentle, thoughtful care and bright, interesting com- 
anionshi No question of salary. Advertiser has some slight nursing knowledge, 

devoted to invalids, pleasant reader, skilied in correspondence and accoun 
and excellent economical 1ousekeeper, most successful with servants. Would travel 
with delicate girl. Banker's and other references.—Box No. 789, The Spectalor, 

1 Wellington Strect, Strand, London, W.C. 


TI\HE POST OF DANGER IS THE POST OF HONOUR. 
—WANTED at once, MEN to volunteer for service In the Church Army 
RECREATION HUTS for the troops under she!l fire on the Western Front and 
at other places abroad and in home cam Must be ineligible for service in the 
Army or Navy, prepared to engage for six months, and to obey orders and face 
hardships and some danger. Church of England communicants and total abstainers. 
Small remuneration if necessary. Sphere of unique interest and usefulness.— 
Write to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., Church Army, Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W. 


‘OMEN’S SETTLEMENT.— \pplications are wanted for 

the post of WARDEN in a large Women’s Settlement In East London. 

Residence to begin in January, 1917. The work undertaken is of a wide and varied 

character, and is on a distinctly religious basis. Freo Churchwoman preferred. 

Candidates must be over 30 years of age, and should apply, stating age and expert- 
ence, to “ WOMEN,” c/o 8 REETS, 30 Cornhill, E.C, 


> . 


N’S PART IN THE WAR -—Trained Workers are wanted. 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
reseat openings for educated women. Prico 1s, €d.; post fre> 1s. 10d.—Central 
Sureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
































WOMEN Read 




















LECTURES, &c. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
— a a Cc OL LG EB@E, 
and KING'S COLLEGE for WOMEN. 

COMPLETE COURSES of STUDY ars arranged for DEGREES in ARTS, LAW 
SCIENCE, PRELIMINARY and INTERMEDIATE MEDICAL STUDIES, PUBLI 
HEALTH and BACTERIOLOGY, ENGINEERING. 

Women Students are now admitted to the full courses for the Preliminary and 
Intermediate Medical Studies. 


Facilities for Research. Arrangements made for attending special or isolated 


urses. 
EVENING CLASSES as well as Day In most Faculties. 

ee HOSTELS: The Platanes, Denmark Hill, and Vincent Square, 
yestminster 
KING'S COLLEGE for WOMEN now transferred to Strand, with full privileges, 
_API ply to SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand, 


UEEN'S COLLEGE, 
Founded in 1848, Incor 
pa 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 271a. 

The Coilege pe ides a gencral education for Students up to the age of 13, as well 
as Courses of Lectures for more Advanced Students, 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the College 
(Head-Mistress, Miss *. dD. TEALE), E), apply to the Warden, 4 Cc, E. LEWER, ty 
43-45 Harley sin which from whom motien may also be obtained as to the 














LONDON, 
porated by Royal "Charter 1853. 
HER MAJESTY QU KEN ALEXANDRA. 


Patron: 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal; THE REV. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 








College Liostel in w ich Students may resid 
Special terms will be considered for the the daughters of officers om active services, 
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ATTERSEA POLYTEOHNIC, 8.W. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCK TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Battersea Polytechnic Training Department of Domestic Science. Recognized 
by the Board of Education. < 
Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, La Housewlfery, 


Needlework, Dressmaking, Millinery, Training for Housekeepers and School Matrons. 
HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 
Recognized by the Local Government Board, Royal Sanitary Institute, and Sanitary 


* Examination . 
Tea! Courses (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visitors, Sanitary In- 
tors, Infant Welfare Workers, Teachers, Almoners, Voluntary, District, and 
Social Workers. Preparatory Course for Nursos. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Three years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish, Educational and Remedial 
Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, Swimming and Games. Diplomas are granted. 
College is recognized by the Ling Association. Non-professional students accepted 





For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, and cula apply to the SECR ARY. 
P= <a 
NEW SESSION begins MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25th. 
RBA BECKER COLLEGE, 


B BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.0, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 


University, in . 
ARTS, SCIENCF, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 
gander RECOGNIZED TEACHERS c. -he University. 
Competition for 16 Free Studentship. » es on Sept 
MATRICULATION COURSES and» ACCOUNTANCY, 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5th, 1016, 
For College Calendar and particulars of Scholarships and Bursaries, apply 
The Principal, Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary ‘Leachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical =, Cambridgs; Girton Collegs. 
A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for — in. teaching Sciencs, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, iy bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


HERWELL HALL OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are ~~ for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate; tho London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography Diploma; 
and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for 
the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded 
to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
EDGAR ALLEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £100 per 
@nnum and tenable for three years, are offered :— 
(a) Two Scholarships, open to men and women who will not have completed 
their 20th year at the beginning of the University Session in which 
a enter the University. 
(6) Two Scholarships, restricted to the “sons of workmen earning daily 
or weekly wages and foremen of workmen and managers.” 
' An examination for the above Scholarships will be held in December next, and 
entries must be sent to the Registrar by October 3st. 
Full particulars of these Scholarships may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES ere awarded in the following Faculties: 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURK SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, ae and Glass Technology). 

The Session 1916-17 commences October 4th, 1916. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

Prospectuses, giving full information, may be obtained from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £35 for six months’ 
course. Children in residence.— For particulars, opm to Hon. Sec., LIVERPOOL 
— SANITARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 19 Beaumont Street, 
verpool. 


HELSEA PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(SWEDISH SYSTEM). Head-Mistroas: Miss DORETTE WILKIE. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. The exceptional training 
in Class Teaching and Lecturing afforded to students at this College enables them 
to secure appointments of the highest standard.—Apply for Prospectus to SECR E- 
TARY (Room 86), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London. Tel. : 899 Western. 





ber 11th, 





WOMEN, 


























OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER 
¥.B.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers an 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
tress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scicntific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Hcalth Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Yurther particulars from the SECRETARY 











HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees: 

GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDOR?Y ASTOR, M.P. 
. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 

Principal 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal: 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1835, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are pre to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish ay 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
fn the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
| at ay y locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in September.— 


particulars ou application to the SECRETARY, 





TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdin Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Physical Culture, é&e. 8w Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c, Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOOD POSTS 
OBTAINED ER TRAINING. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


4 ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGION, Training College for Teachers. Chairman, Rt. 

Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec., 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loaa 
Fund , apply to the Principal, Miss kb. LAWRENCE. 








UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, and 
Flowers. Full theoretical instruction. Potany by B.Sc. In 1914 R.H.S. Exam, 
two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists, Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit- 
preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 








OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 

PUPILS for Woolwich, fanchurst, Navy (epecia! entry), London Matric, 

end cther Exams. Jarge modern house, £00 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Road, Bournemcuth. 





ATER-COLOUR, OIL, PASTEL, PEN AND INK. 
AUTUMN LANDSCAPE. Lessons in the above at The English Lakes, 
Windermere, Queen of English Scencry. Full particulars from E. WILSON 
HERBERT, Esq, late of British and French Schools. Address c/o G. D, 
WALLER, Esq., Wateredge Private Hotel, Waterhead, Ambleside. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— Exceptional wy Languages, 
itcrature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to health and the 
Cevelopment of character, Tupils prepared for advanced exammations. Excellent 
results. Good garden and field for games. Meferences kindly permitted to Rev. B. 
Paring-Gculd, of Plachheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, hon. Bec., C.M.8., and 
others.—Apply PRINCIPAL fcr Prespectus. 


TORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea alr, dry, bracing, and sunny. The aim ts to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. Cne of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 —— of age. Well-cquipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
good playing ficld.—lIllustrated prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) end ¢ the Maria Grey ‘Training College. 


el.: 470 Harrow. 
s* 














NOTICE. 
MONICA’S, KINGSWOOD, EPSOM. 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 
VILLA Ste MONIQUE, 
Furgh Heath (ftation Kingswood, 8.E.R.), as a 
HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAINING itn PRACTICAL 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Fight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal supervision and control. 
Ladies in residence: Bille. TESTENOIRE, B. és L. Mile. SAVOUKET. 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
For prespectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica's, Kingswood, Epsom. 


UVUEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girtoa 
College).—First-rate Mcdern Education. Premises especially Luilt for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hcckey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 
Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. Next Icrm Legins Thursday, 2lst September. 
RENCH SCHOOL.—Mile. Expulson receives in her house at 
Hampstead a few GIRLS of good family who are prevented from finishing 
their education abrond. Only French spoken. Home life, outdoor games. y 
references. Next Term October 2nd.—For particulars write to Mile. EXPULsoy, 
8 St. Mary Abbott's Terrace, Kensington, W. 











JEYBRIDGE, SURREY.—High-class LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principal, Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The comforts of « 
refined home. Thorough modern education on the priaciple of a sound mind ia « 
sound body. Preparation for examinations if desired. French a speciality. Large 
grounds; high and most healthy position. Term commences September 27th. 


Lixeuorr SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAT. MOIR. 
THE MICHAELMAS TEKM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, SEPT, 2ist. 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French, 

as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 

dict; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea-bathing.—¥or Prospectus 
epply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 


H Ge a a a 


OXNEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal— Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential Sct.col for Girls. 
Tele. “ Watford 616.” 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, LIBERTON, has been 

MOVED for security against air raids for the Winter Terms to ALVA HOUSE, 
CLACKMAN NANSHIRE. : 

This stands on the Ochil Hills In extenstve grounds and cn) Rigg delightful climate, 


D, 





RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. 

Prospectus, &c., from the PRINCIPALS. 
IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MONMOUTH.—Beautifully 
situated. Good accommodation for boarders In the school house and two 
houses. Preparation for Universities, Scholarships, and Leaving Exhibs 








tions. Next Term begins ~ re 28th.—For full particulars apply to Lead 
Mistress, Miss E. CARLES. 
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s MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from 
Stirling. ‘Thorough General Education cn Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
and Fives. AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on SEPTEMBER 22nd. A Kinder- 
garten Department will be opened in September.—Prospectus and full particulars 
cn application to the HEAD-MISTRES 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—£ckeol for Girls from 10 to 19 years, 

Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 

may specialise in Art, Mvsic, Literature, or Lenguages. New Domestic Science 

branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


St: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Hend-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2p. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Preepectus spply to the Head-Mistresses { ISS SO eaE Ox, M.A. 
Good mecern céveaticn; | life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Ecalthy situeticn; Ligh positicn, Fees frcm €0 guineas. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Bigh-class Bearding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripes, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on medern lines, 
Fpceiel attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils pre for 
sdveneed Examinations and ior Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Heckey, &a 


‘DGEASTON HIGH ESCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
84 LAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Biistress—Mirs G. TARLETON YOUNG, MA, 
Preparstion for the Universitics; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC ECIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRIS, 
BOARDING HOUSES, 
Freepectus frcm the HEAD-MISTRISS. 


VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 
Principal : Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly goed education in bracing mountain air, Mcderate terms, Parisian 
tady holding French Teacher's Diploma on the resident staff. 
NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 20th. 

















Limited, 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write fer this 
tcok, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
Gescription of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
fion Dept.), GIEVES Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


== COLLEGE, TAVISTCCK. Recegnized by the 
Army Ccuncil. Magnificent Lviidings in beautiful situation, 240 feet 
above sea, fecing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. TWO FOUNDATIONERSHIPS in November. 

Head-Master, Hl. V. PLUM, M.A. 


He r8 8 COLLEGE, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMEBER, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £50, £20 per annum for Boarders, 
For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master, 


ERKHAMSTED SCEOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.— Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

tcientific and Medical Life. fuccessful preparation for Eenicr Schcol and for 

Navy. The School is organised in three Lepartments: Freparatery for Boys 

under the age of 10}, Junicr for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Lach Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and gamcs.— Apply HEAD-MASTER. 














BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educa- 

tion. Highly qualified steff. Four leaving Scholarehips of £75 to Oxford. 

Tine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gympasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 

éc. Football, Cricket, Athictics, Swimming, Rowing, O0.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Bcholarships July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ie tat COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
4 DEVONSHIRE, TWVead-Master: Rev. F, & WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby Scheel. Epecial Army and Engineering Classes. 
Thyeical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet —— New buildings, 
yo ond Sves courta, swimming bath, &e, Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
and Clergy. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOK LADIES.—Rapid systemetic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

spy ¢ete. Lacellent introductions given.—Telephone or wiite, THE TRIANGLE 
EECKETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


rFSYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Acelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross tation). T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (Brevet El¢mentaire). 
Pupils taken at moderate fees. Six months’ course. Established 1906, 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MFESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
SC Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tei., Regent 4,926, 
Edueaticnal Agents. Established 1873. 

Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are !ooking for 
osts as MISTRESSES cr MAT KONS in Schocis, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 


amilies. 
XO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


_~ Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
“- formation respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
full particulars of 
thelr requirements (age of pupils, | ity preferred, range 
«f fees, &c.) to 
Meesis. TRUMAN & ENIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schocis and thus able 
to sup ok information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
OMices—148-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, Telephonc—1136 Museum. 








Rycesocss 
& Homes for boys and girls by sendin 


qapEs 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS; 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to A] 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST. 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLIS ENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, “143 , al London, 
. a N, ucatio: 1B 143 Stre 
Telephone: 6053 Central. — “ ee 


rNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

There are 2 cocd many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient educaticn at s quite reascnaLle cost. Prospectuses and full 

articulars will be sent free cf charge cn application to J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 

‘treet, Loncon, E.C. Ylease mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intendeq 
profession if decided upon, 


NCHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., 
ae. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 
The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, i 
Bcholastic, Clerical, and Medical Asen., Lid., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C, 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 


OF INTEREST TO PARENTS. 
“HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.” PARENTS secking reliable Board. 
ing Schools, or concerned about the preper education of their children, may 
receive (without charge) valuabie and exclusive information respecting the best 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, provided rongh idea of fees and age of pupil be 
ted to The Seeretary, THE EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANTS, 16 Regent 
ouse, Kingsway, London. Write, call, or telephone 1068 gent. 


HYDROS, &c. 











—= 





HOTELS, 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjo 
Hotel comfort with Hydro edvantages. Evcry kind of Bath, 
Noeoctricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 


ev 
assage and 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others 
—A Modern Iicuse at Maghull, Lancashire, has been especially erected and 
equipped for the treatment of Gentiemen suffering from Epliepsy. Experienced 
Biedical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. bhiiliards, Lawn Tennis, 
Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, 
Liverpool. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 
s of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or eelection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


(35° ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should spply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years 
—) 


OCKROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the Union Paste. 

A Scientific Remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied 

to the Royal Household. Used in war hospitals. ‘Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. LEPIS 

destroys “ silver fish beetles ” at once. Tins, Is. Gd., 2s. 6d.—MOWARTH & FAIR, 
Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmcore Road, Sheflield, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 

licensed Inns. Ark for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
since 1£09.—P.R.E.A., Eroadway Chambers, Westminster. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


EARN and EARUN.oe— 

Send 7d. for “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YCUR PEN” (Indi. 
nsable to all who hope to carn money by writing)—CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven 
treet, Strand, London. 

















Established 1835. 





APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
FARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBaxyy MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. Tue Kina, 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NEBe 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE LN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer: Toe EaRt OF HaknoOwzsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hayimron. 














OOKS.—Maspero’s Egypt’s Ancient Sites and Modern Scenes, 
12s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d.; Maepcro’s Egyptian Art, 21s. net, for 6s.; Waves 
of Sand and Snow, by Cornish, 10s. net, for 4s. Gd. ; Norman's Real Japan, 5s., for 
2s.; Norman’s Far Vast, 7s. 6d., for 2s. €d.; How France is Governed, by President 
Poincaré, 7s. Gd. net, for 2s. Cd.; South America of To-day, by Clemenceau, 12s. 6d. 
net, for 5s.; Eucken’s Main Currents of Modern Thought, 10s. 6d., for 5s. ; Jessopp's 
English Peasantry, 7s. 6d. net, for 3s.; Savage Man in Central Africa, by Cureau, 12s.6d. 
net, for 3s. 6d.; The Putumayo, by Hardenburg, 10s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d.; Woman 
and Labour, by Olive Schreiner, &. Gd. net, for 2s. 6d. ; Antarctic Adventure (Scott's 
Northern Party), by Priestley, 15s. net, for 6s. ; Pemba—the Ig ne of Zanzibar, 
by Craster, 12s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d—BAKER’S BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 
OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Brit., 11th Edition ; Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour, Handley Croes ; Romford’s Hounds; Hawbuck Grange ; Life of Mytton; 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols.; Curzon’s Persia; Carlyie’s Works, 34 vols. ; Complete 
Editions of Stevenson, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, Browning, Kipling, Thackeray, £0, 
Books illus. by Cruikshank, Alken, &£c.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 











COOKS WANTED.—Encyclopaedia Britannica, India Paper. 

Any odd numbers of Surtees, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 

A’ Beckett, Alken, Cruikshank, Leech. Any sets of Standard Authors and Presenta- 

tion copies with inscriptions. Entire libraries for cash—HOLLAND 
BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


HE PUBLIC SPEAKER’S LIBRARY comprises 

HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY, 3rd Féition; SPEAKING IN PUBLIC 

@iuency, é&c.), 2nd Edition; ELOCUTION IN THE PULPIT (3s. net each) and 
OUTLINES OF SPEECHES (for social occasions, etc.), 21s. net. 

All by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Stmpkin, Marshall) —For Synopses of Chapters or 

prospectus of PRIVATE LESSONS addreas Mr, C, Seymour, 446 Strand, Pondon, 
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T WILL you HELP 
ROYAL NAVY PRISONERS OF WAR? 





LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


of the 


NAVY LEAGUE 
(President: Admiral LORD BERESFORD, G.C.B.) 


APPEALS FOR HELP 


to enable them to fully maintain the care of the R.N. Prisoners of 
Wer, a most necessary and important branch of their work, having 
ard to the disclosures of the treatment of the British Prisoners 


Parcels containing foodstuffs to the value of 5s. are sent weekly 
to every prisoner (from any of H.M. ships) in Gomeny In addi- 
tion, they receive } Ib. of tobacco == gy! bread every weok from 
Holland. Small sums of money are also regularly forwarded to 
enable the men to purchase other necessaries such as margarine, 
milk, &e. Excellent underwear is sent at intervals, and all have 
been supplied with outside clothes, including boots. 

To the submarine Prtor th in Turkey, gifts of money—the most 

ractical form of help for them—are regularly sont, and clothing 
rom time to time. 


ADMIRAL JELLICOE says :— 
“The work of the Committee has proved 
of pricetess benefit to the Fleet." 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


to meet the increased expenditure in consequence of the addition 
to the lists of the 170 prisoners taken by the Germans in the Battle 
of Jutland. These unfortunate men cheerfully made sacrifices for 
Britain in the performance of duty. Please help us to mitigate 
their hard lot in captivity. 

Donations or regular subscriptions (cheques payable to the Com- 
mitiee) will be gratefully received by the Hon. Secretary, 

47, Grosvenor Square, Lonpon, W. 






The Bible 


Always Indispensable 
Never more so than To-day 


To the Church—— For its life, its health, its 
authority, and its mission. 


To the Christian— For his understanding, his 
guidance, and his growth 
in grace. 

To the Nation—— In its homes and schools, in 
its counsels and standards. 

To the World—— For its righteousness and 
peace. 


The Bible Society 
An Indispensable Society 


It has become the great partnership of Christians 
in translating, printing, and spreading abroad the 
Scriptures in the many languages of mankind. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, 


146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


The entire cost of this and subsequent announce- 
ments is defrayed by a few friends of the Society. 





























TO LET 
FURNISHED 


Exceptionally beautiful and aoe HOUSE in Westminster 
(t4 Queen Anne’s Gate), overlooking St. James’s Park. 











At the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
mineteonth century the house was the private Museum 
ef the celebrated antiquarian, Mr. Charles Towneley. 


















The accommodation consists of 15 Bedrooms, 2 Baths, 
spacious Dining Room with Red Porphyry Scagliola 
Pilasters, Drawing Room, Library with Vaulted Ceiling 
decorated by Angelica Kauffmann, Ante-Room as depicted 
in well-known mezzotint of 1790 from picture by Zoffany, 
Study, Inner and Outer Halls, Domestic Offices, &c. 


SANITARY CONDITION EXCELLENT. 


MODERATE RENTAL 


Less than Unfurnished Rent. 


Further particulars and orders to view of the Agents : 


Messrs. TROLLOPE, Stsuctiiat™" 


The House could be let from the middle of September till the end of 





March, or for further term by arrangement. Strict references required 
from intending tenants. Housemaid left in house; wages paid. 



















A peculiar method of twisting together the various 

tobaccos that go to make the mixture is the secret 

of the bland fascinating flavour. 

By no other means is it possible to obtain a blend 

at once so distinctive and so even smoking. 

4 Testing Sam —_ will be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitchell 
Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and 

Staak, Lid., Glasgow. 


King’s Head is Stronger. Both sold at Sd. per oz. 
THREE NUNS 


Cigarettes 


(Medium) 
4 . FOR 1 0 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of strength 
tt to suit every class of Smokcr = 


PER OZ. 
Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cat - - D. 
Player’s Medium Navy Cut - - - | 

Player's “Tawny” Navy Cut - - 


DB. 
Player's “White Label” Navy Cut © 





Pee ee eae ee 


RI TI Oo 2 a Fa Be 


mm 


Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE, a development 
of Player's Navy Cut, 
packed in 2 oz. and 4 oz. 
airtight tins at 1/6 and 3/- 
respectively. 


For distribution to 
wounded British 
SoldiersandSailors 
ia Military 
Hospitals at home, 
ead for the Front, 
at DUTY FREE 
TE 


Terms on anplication to— 


" JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Issued by The Imperial Tohagen Oo Co. (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Ltd 


SOE rr eh 
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Field Boots 


URING the next few 
D weeks agents for 
men's Lotus will, 
un‘ortunately, bs able to 


—_. 4 oe boots at 


Fine fo shelves. 
he tates A. is, for 


the time being, given over 
to the manufacture of boots 
tor the Allied Armics. 


The makers regret any 
inconvenience this may 
cause those men who want 
Lotus cither for civilian or 
for army wear. about 
to buy a pair are recom- 
mended to call withovt 
= at the local agent's 

see whether he has 
cull any to suit 





Letters: Lotus Ltd., Stafford 
Makers of Lotus & Delta Boow 
Agents everywhere 


Lotus 
361 —84/- 














———— 


CHEERFULLY DOING THEIR BIT 


National Refuges Old Boys have given their lives in 
this great War. Others are doing _ duty either 
in the Army or the Navy. Old Boys are in 100 
British Regiments, 2,300 have entered the Royal 
Navy, and 6,500 have joined the Merchant Service. 


1,200 Beys and Girls now being maintained. 
PLEASE HELP US TO CARRY ON. 


Our Expenses have greatly increased 
owing to the rise in the cost of Food. 


NATIONAL REFUGES FOR HOMELESS & DESTITUTE CHILDREN, 
AND THE TRAINING SHIP ‘ARETHUSA.’ 

Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman & Treasurer: W.E. Hubbard, Esq., 17 St. He.cn’s Place, E.0, 
London Office: 164 Shaitesbury Avenue, W.C. 

Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallea, Henry G. Copeland. 























FOR GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps end in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SIXTY on the 
West Front are actually 


UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
2 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home, 





“ Barclays’, a’c Church Army,” payable to Sy 


es, crossed 
D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., Head juarters, Bryanston Street, Marbie Arch, 





CHILDREN OF THE EMPIRE. 


The 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY’S 


family numbers 4,714 children, including 800 whose fathers or 
guardians are on active service. 
64 old boys killed, including 9 in battle of Jutland, 
6 gained commissions. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Gifts gratefully received by 
Prepenpaky Rupotys, Old Town Hall, Kennington Rd., London, 8.2. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 





“THIS IS 
GENUINE 
COCOA.” 


—Lancet. 


TRADE MARK 


COCOATINA 


IN DAILY USE IN THE 
ROYAL COURTS OF EUROPE, 


“The 
IDEAL 
PURE 
COCOA.” 


FOR ALL 

CLIMATES 

ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND, 


THE COCOA AND CHOCOLATE COY., LTD., 
143 York Road, London, N. 











BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA: 


CATALOGUE OF THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF TKE LATE BARON DE REUTER. 


Part 1.—Art and Archaeology, etc. !!.—History, etc. 1!1!.—Philosephy, Orlent- 
alia, and Classical Literature. 1V.—European Literature, Natural History, 
etc. V.—Medicine, Law, Theology, etc. 

Post Free. V I.—Mathematics, to follow. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C.,.and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
Telephone: Central 1515 and Mayfair 3601. 
A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No, 43 Piccadilly. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 


Highways and Byways in Galloway 


and Carrick. By the Rev. C. H. DICK. With 

Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown §8vo. 

6s. net. [Highways and Byways Series. 

Counrry Lire.—” Mr. Dick has written a fine, big, gossipy book about a 

remarkably interesting and romantic part of Scotland. . . . Needless to say Mr, 

Hugh Thomson has acquitted himself with his usual distinction in the well n 
and painted illustrations. 








Faith or Fear ? An Appeal to the Church of England. 
By Donatp Hanxry (A Student in Arms), Witxram Scorr 
Parmer, Haroip Anson, F. Lewis Donatpson, and CHARLES 
H. S. Matrnews (Editor). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Tre Gropr.—-“ This remarkable book. . . . We can only conclude by recom- 
mending it most heartily to those many torn and tortured souls to whom the 
ap nt tottering of the great edifice of faith in which they have been reared, 
by which they have experienced the certainty of God's presclence, is agony 
inexpressible.” 








Uniform with “ The Pentecost of Calamity.” 


Their True Faith and Allegiance. 
By GUSTAVUS OHLINGER. With a Foreword by OWEN 
WISTER. Feap. 8vo. 23. net. 

*,* An account of German propaganda in the United States 
gince the outbreak of the war. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
The Prisoner. py atice BROWN, Author of “ My 


Love andI,” &c. Extra crown 8vo. is. net. 


Tae New York Giope.—“ Leaves no doubt a3 to Alice Brown's front place 
as an American novelist. . . . Has strong romantic interest and a dramatic plot. 
. + - Mme, Beattie is one of the best characters in American iiction.” 








SHILLING EDITIONS JUST PUBLISHED. 
Misunderstood. sy FLorENcE MONTGOMERY. 


ls. net. 
The Caravaners. By the Author of “Elizabeth 
and her German Garden.” ls. net. 
*,* Complete List of Macmillan’s Is. Library post free on appli- 
eation. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 








A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 

E suggest that there can be no botter present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the “ Sprcrator.” 

It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or toa 
relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether in the 
Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 

Sent post free to a person at home or at the front, the cost of an 
annual subscription is only £1 8s. Gd. 

Send that sum to the Manager, The “ Srecrator,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, aud it will 
be forwarded post free to any address. 

The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 

He or she who gives the “Sprcrator” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that 
the donor has not forgotten his friend. 1 

The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader 
has finished with the “Spectator ”’ it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the 
“Sprcrator ” that it is nover thrown away, but passes from 
hand to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to “‘The Manager, The ‘Srxctraror,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingiom.. £1 8 6 


Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. .. «- 8112 6 





Te The MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR,” 
I Wellington Strest, Strand, Londsn, W.C, 
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Forty Years at the Bar 


The Recollections of J. H. Balfour Browne, K.C., 
one of the most prominent figures at the Parlia- 
mentary Bar during recent years. Full of 
interesting reminiscences of his distinguished con- 
temporaries. Just out. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Watts-Dunton’s New Book 


For a generation the author of “ Aylwin” was 
urged to republish his famous critical articles. 
Under the title of POETRY AND THE RENAS- 
CENCE OF WONDER these appear in the present 
volume. He was engaged upon their revision 
at the time of his death. 5s. net. Sept. 14th, 


The Russian Arts 


In her new book Rosa Newmarch tells something 
about the Art of our Russian Allies. She deals 
with Iconography, Painting, Sculpture, Archi- 
tecture, Ornamentation, Music, &c. With 32 
plates. The first book on the subject. 5s. net. 


Christ at Carnival 


In Muriel Stuart the critics have discovered a 
new poet of force and imagination, one whose 
work is to be carefully watched. Crown 8vo. 
A first book by a new poet. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Russian Memories 


Madame Novikoff's new book. A book that 
really tells about Russia and the Russians by a 
Slav. Madame Novikoff is known in every 
capital in Europe as the prime mover in the 
great Anglo-Russian Entente and Alliance, 
Illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net. In October. 


The Great Push 


Patrick MacGill’s has been proclaimed the finest 
book the war has produced. 

First Printing .. oe ee 25,000 
Second ,, os ee «+ 10,000 
This is the success of the hour. Every one should 
read a book that tells the truth about the war. 
A book of intense realism. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Flower Culture 


Month by Month. Gardening indoors and out, 
By Mary Hampden, author of ‘Every Woman's 
Flower Garden,” with 50 Illustrations in Colour, 
&c, Crown 8yo. 55, net, Just out. 


Bindle 


Some Chapters in the Life of Joseph Bindle: a 
Novel by Herbert Jenkins, author of “ The Life 
of George Borrow.” Ready September 2oth. 
First printing, 10,000 copies, Price 5s. net. 
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HISTORY. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
TME BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By ARTHUR D. Innes. In Four Vols. 6s. each 
net. Vol. I. Before the English came, to 1485. 
Vol. II., 1485-1688. Vol. III., 1689-1802. 
Vol. IV., 1802-1914. Also a Library Edition, 
10s. Gd. net each volume. 


AN OUTLINE OF BRITISH 
HISTORY. By ARTHUR D. INNES. 
One Vol., 4s. 6d. Or Two Parts: Part I, 
Earliest Times to 1760, 2s. 6d.; Part II., 1760- 
1910, 2s 


ASKETCH OF GENERAL POLITI- 
CAL HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES. Dy ArntTuuR DP. INNES. 

One Vol. 3s. 6d. Or Two Parts, 2s. each. 


ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. A Historical Survey 
of Commerce end Industry. 

By ARTHUR D, INNES. Ss. net. 


BRITISH HISTORY. From the 
Earliest Times to thse Present Day. 
With a History of the Overseas Dominions. 
By L. Ceci, SMirn, M.A., Modern History 
Master at St. Paul’s School, assisted by R. L. 
GIVEEN, M.A., Master at Cclet Court, and F. W. 
TEWSHER, B.A., Master at St. Paul’s School. 
One Vol., 5s. Or Two Periods: Period I., to 

1485, 2s. 6d. 5 Period II., 1485 to 1914, 3s. 6d. 


SHORT BRITISH HISTORY. 
By W. S. Roprysoy, M.A., Author of “An 
IUustrated History of England.” With Illus- 
trations, Maps, and Plans. One Vol. 2s. 6d. 
or in Two Periods: Period I—To Elizabcth, 
1603, 1s. 4d.; Period *II.—To George V., 
Is. id. 


CLASS BOOK OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. For the use of Middle and Upper 
Yorms of Schools. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A, 
One Vol., 3s. 6d. Or Two Parts: Part L, 
449-1603, 2s.; Part 1I., 1603-1910, 2s, 


AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By Cyrit Ransome, M.A. 
One Vol., 7s. 6d. Or Two Periods: Period I., 
to Elizabeth, 1603, 4s.; Period I., to Edward 
VIL, 1910, 4s. 


OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 
By H. F. PELHAM, M.A., late President of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 6s, 


A HISTORY OF ROME. 
For the use of Upper Forms of Schools. 
By J. L. Myres, M.A., F.S.A., Wykeham 
Professor of Ancient History in the University 
of Oxford. 5s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. 
For the use of Middle Forms of Schools. 
By W. S. Roprssoy, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREECE. 
For the use of Middle Forms of Schools. 
By W. 8. RoBINson, M.A. 3s, 


NOTES ON BRITISH HISTORY. 

By WILLIAM EpwaArps, M.A., Head-Master of 
the Middlesbrough High School. 
Part I, to 1485, 2s. net; Part IT., 1485-1660, 
2s. net; Part IT., 1660-1783, 23. net; Part IV., 
1783-1901, 4s. 6d. net. Parts I.-IV., complete 
in One Vol., 10s. 6d. net. 


JUNIOR BRITISH HISTORY 
NOTES. By the same Author. 
Part I., B.C. 55 to A.D. 1485, 1s. net ; Part IT., 
1485 to 1660, 1s. net; Part UL, = to 1783, 
Is, net; Part IV., 1783 te 1901, 2s. net. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HIS- 
TORY. 8 Vols. Cs. Gd. each net. 

The pom Ages, | The Ascendancy of 
476-9 | France, 1598-1715. 
The Saste and Da The Balance of Power, 

Papacy, 918-1273. | 1715-1789. 
The Close of the pnts ; Revolutionary Europe, 
Ages, 1273-14 1789-1815. 
Europe in py “y0tn Modern Europe, 
Century, 1494-1598, | 1815-1899, 








FRENCH. 


FIRST FRENCH COURSE. 
By A. R. Fronray, M.A., Head-Master of the 
Priory School, Shrewsbury. 2s. 6d. 


SECOND FRENCH COURSE. 
The text adapted from “ Les Mousquetaires.” 
With Questionnaires, Grammar, Exercises, 
Grammatical Section and Vocabulary. 
By A. R. FLoniay. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH UNSEENS. In Two Books, 
Junior, 1s. 6d. Senior, 1s. 6d. 
Selected by A. R. FLORIAN, M.A. 


PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
INTO FRENCH. In Two Books. Selected 
by A. R. Fiorian, M.A. Junior Passages, 
ls. 64. A Key, 5s. net, postage 2d. Senior 
Passages, 23. A Key, 5s. net, postage 2d. 


FLORIAN’S FRENCH GRAMMA- 
TICAL READERS. 
Series A: With Vocabularies, 1s. 6d. each. 
LE BLOCUS, par ErckMANN-CHATRIAN, 
L’EVASION D’EDMOND DANTES, 
par ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
LHOMME A L'OREILLE CASSEE, 
par EDMOND ABOUT. 
Series B: Weed _ Vocabularies, 1s. 
or with ries, 28. € 
NOUVELLES GENEVOISES,* 
par RODOLPHE TOPFFER. 
LE CAPITAINE PAMPHILE,® 
par ALEXANDRE DvUMAS, 
CONTES CHOISIS.* 
* Vocabulary to each now included, but the three 
Vols. will be supplied without Vocabularies unless 
otherwise orde 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH COM- 
POSITION ACCORDING TO THE NEW 
OR DIRECT METHOL. 

By F. Victor MAssaRD, Senior French Master 
of Hamilton Academy, N.B. 2s. 6d. A Key, 
5s. net, postage 2d. 


A FRENCH COMPOSITION BOOK 
ACCORDING TO THE NEW OR 
DIRECT METHOD. By fF. Vicror 
Massarp, 2s.6d. A Key, 5s. net, postage 2d. 


MASSARD’S SERIES OF gn ged 
READERS. According to 
Direct Pathed. JUNIOR Series W with 
separate Vocabs., 6d. La Mare Au Diable, 
George a. ‘Capetee Contes, par Prosper 
fférimée | ; Lettres de Mon Moulin, par Alphonse 
Pierre et Camille et 


6d. each; 
ach, 


Daudet; Deux Contes: 
Croisille, par Alfred ‘de Musset. SENIOR 
SERIES. No Vocabularies, 2s. each. Bug- 
argal, par Victor Hugo; Pécheur a’ Islande, 
—y Loti ; Colomba, par Prosper Mérimée ; 
peri des Montagnes, par Edmond About, 


PRIMER OF FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. By J. DUHAMEL, 
M.-¢s-A., and B. innressy, Mts A., Assistant 
Master at Harrow School. 6d. 

A French Version, 5s. net, p> 2d. 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION 
FOR MIDDLE FORMS. By J. DUHAMEL, 
M.-és-A., and B. MINSSEN, M.-és-A. 3s. 6d. 
A French Version, 5s. net, postage 2d. 


ADVANCED FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION, By J. DunAweL, M.-ts-A. 
4s. 6d. net. A French Version, 63. net, postage 2d, 


GRAMMAIRE ,FRANCAISE PRA- 
TIQUE BASEE SUR LA METHODE 
UCTIVE. By W. G. Hanrroa, Litt.D. 
(Paris). 3s. 6d. complete. Part I., forming a 
Complete Elementary Grammar, may be 
separately, 23. 


LE FRANCAIS PAR L/EXEMPLE 
T LES TEXTES. En Six Livres. Par 
C. L. ALBERT BONNE, French Master at Bradford 
Grammar School. Livre L., 1s. 4d. net. Lecons 
préparatoires de —— (Prononciation, “Ce 
ture, Grammaire, me, Version, Conversa- 
tion}, & l'usage des commencants. 
Livre I1., 1s. 4d. net. Livre III., 1s. 6d. net. 


PASSAGES FOR ADVANCED 
FRENCH PROSE: Edited, with Notes, By 
R. J. Moricu. 3s. 6 


SINGLE TERM FRENCH 
READERS. Six Elementary Books of 
duated difficulty. Edited by B. MINSSEN. 
ook I., 9d. net. Books IL., I11., IV., V., and 

VL, 1s. each net. 





VARIOUS. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
For the Middle Forms of Schools. By M. A. 
at 
d Rev. A. E. HILLARD, DD. 
Master of St. Paul's School, of 
reek Prose Composition.” 3s. 6d. ' 
A Latin Version, 6s. net, postage 2d. 


ADDITIONAL LATIN EXERCISES. ' 
By the Rey. A. E. Hiniarp, D.D., and C. g, 
Borrine, M.A. 2s. 6d. [Just Bublished.] 

A Latin Version, 4s. net, postage 2 


ELEMENTARY LATIN ‘PROSE 
EXERCISES. By the Rev. A. 
D.D., and C. G. Borrine, M.A. *J 6d, 
A Latin Version, 3s. 6d. net, postage 2d. 


CLASS BOOKS OF LATIN UN. 
SEENS. (a) Six scparate books, numbered 
One to Six, for alternative use (of a@ nearly 
similar standard of difficulty), each con 
about 60 to 70 pieces of Prose and Verse, for 
the use of Middle Forms of Schools; and ay 
Four similar camesate books, numbered VI] 
VIiL., X., XI., for use of Upper Forms. 
Edited by E. H.C. Surra, M. A., Assistant 
Master at Clifton College. 7d. each net, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COM. 
paerveor. By Grorce A. TWENTYMAY, 
A., Assistant Master at Manchester Grammar 
School. Part L., First Year Course, 1s. Part II. 
Second Year Course, 1s. 6d. ge? _ oy 
School — Composition, 28 2 Parts 
and IT. also in 1 Vol., 2s. 6d. 


MACAU LAv’s LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME. With Historical Introduction. 
By WILLIAM EpWArps, M.A., Author of “ Notes 
on British History.” 1s. 6d. net. 


NOTES ON ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Part I. Skelton to Shakespeare, 
By WILLIAM EDWARDS, M.A. 3s. net, 


ESSAYS IN THE MAKING. 
By EvstTace H. MILEs, M.A. 3s. 6d, 


HOW TO PREPARE ESSAYS, 
LECTURES, ARTIGLES, gbQous, 
SPEECHES, AND LETTERS. 

By Eustace H. Mirus, M.A. 6s. os 


ENGLISH EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. Questions in History, Political 
Philosophy, and general English work, — 
Hints on Essay Writing. By L. Cecm 8 
M.A., Modern History Master at St. Paul's 

School. 3s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


T DAY. 
By H. O. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. Eighth Edition. Ke- 
vised, with en Additional Chapter, by Canon 
8. L. OLLARD, M.A. 7s. 6d 


RIVINGTONS’ BOOKS OF THE 
BIBLE. Edited by Dr. A. E. HIvvarp. 
Genesis— Exod us—Joshua—Judges—Ruth and 
1 Samuel—2 Samuel—1 Kings—2 Kings—Ezra 
and Nehemiah—Amos—St. Matthew’s Gospel— 
St. Mark’s Gospel—St. Luke’s Gospel—St, 
John’s Gospel. 1s. 6d. cach. The Acts, 2s. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC FOR 
SCHOOLS. By W.G.Dorcnarpr, M.A., B.Sc., 
Assistant Master at Cheltenham College, Authorof 
“* Junior Practical Arithmetic” (2s.). ‘Complete, 
3s. 6d.; with Answers, 4s.6d. Orin Two Parts : 
Part I. 2s.; with Answers, 2s. 6d.; Part IL., 
2s. ; with Answers, 2s. 6d. sxaimplee onl with 
or without Answers, 3s. Or in Two Parts 
n 1s. 6d., with or without Answers. 
Part Ii, 2s., with or without Answers. A 
complete Key, 10s. 6d. net. Or in Two Parts: 
Part I., 4s. 6d. net; Part IL, 6s. net. 


REVISION PAPERS IN ARITH- 
METIC. By W. G. BorcHarpT, M.A., B.Sc, 
1s. 6d. With Answers, 2s, 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 

By W. G. Borcnarp7T, M.A., B.Sc., Author of 
“Junior Algebra” (2s. 6d.). Complete, 3s. 6d. ; 
with Answers, 4s. 6d. Orin Two Parts: Part 

2s. 6d., with Answers, 3s.; Part II., 2s., with 
‘Answers, 2s. 6d. The Examples separately, 
with or wy ag Answers, 33. Or in Two 
Parts: Part Is. @d., with Answers 2s. ; 
Part IL., with” or without Answers, 3s. A 
— complete, 10s. net. Or in Two Parts, 5s. 
eac 


REVISION PAPERS IN ALGEBRA. 
By W. G. Borcnarpt, M.A., B.Sc. 1s, 6d.; 
with Answers, 2s. 


A SCHOOL GEOMETRY. Presenting 
concisely, and in a logical and convenient 
sequence, formal proofs of the main ogee 
tions of Elementary Geometry. By H. 
CHAMPION, M.A., and the Rev. J. A. C. me, 
a Assistant Masters at Uppingham School. 


COURSE OF GEOMETRY — 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
A class-book for Secondary and Technical 
Schools. By A. H. BELL, B.Sc., Director of 
Higher Education, Sheerness, 2s. 6d. 
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